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DOWN AMONG THE COAL MINES. have to pass the ‘‘counting board,” on which 


try has a curious and interesting history. It is | workmen, and on each peg a number of wooden | the trains come up with their loads of coal they 
said to have been first 
found in the Pennsyl- 
vania fields somewhere 
about the year 1768, 
when the region of the 
Wyoming Valley was 
purchased from the In- 
dians ; and twenty-three 
years later the famous 
Mauch Chunck deposits 
were brought to light, 
by a huntsman who, in 
pursuit of game, stum- 
bled upon the treasure. 
Similar discoveries were 
also made in the south- 
ern and middle coal 
fields at mearly the 
same time. 

Two years after the 
first discovery some 
blacksmiths, in experi- 
menting with the new 
coal, are said to have 
found out its usefulness 
as a fuel, and from that 
time it was in moderate 
demand for mechanical 
purposes. It was sold 
at about ninety cents a 
bushel. In 1808 it was 
applied to warming pri- 
vate houses in Wilkes- 
barre, Judge Fe. hay- 
ing contrived grates for 
this’purpose. So slow- 
ly, liowever, did this 
fuel attract public at- 
tention, in the abun- 
dance of the wood of 
the forests, that up to 
the year 1820 only 365 
tons of it had reached 
Philadelphia. Now the 
business of mining and 
transporting the coal 
has reached propor- 
tions that are hardly 
comprehensible. Miill- 
ions of tons are brought 
forth every year, and 
men, women, and chil- 
dren by the hundred 
thousand are employed 
in its development. 

The various process- 
es by which the coal is 
worked out from its bed 
in the mountain and 
prepared for the mar- 
ket are worthy of the 
graphic. illustrations 
given by our artist, 
who has devoted a con- 
siderable length of time 
to the study of the sub- 
ject. The sketch on 
this page represents the 
miners at the bottom 
of the slope, or inclined 
roadway, which leads 
from the mouth of the 
tunnel to the base of 
the vein. They have 
just descended, and 
are evidently ready for 
work, Turning to page 
148, we see them busily 
engaged at their various 
tasks. One of the low- 
er pictures represents 
the surveyors closely 
examining the vein, 
with the view of mark- 
ing out the plan of the 
day’s operations, This 
done, the workmen be- 
gin their tasks, but not 
until the fire boss has 
gone into every recess 
of the mine to test the 
air and see if there is 
any fire-damp in it. If 
the flame of his lantern 
flickers he is assured of 
danger, and running at 
once to the office, he 
ives the alarm, and no 
one is permitted to en- 
ter until the fire-damp 
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have to pass this same point, and as they do so 

the drivers hand the checks to the counting boss, 

who returns them to the pegs, and at the end of 

the day there is the record of each man’s labor, 
about which there can 
be no dispute. 

The work of mining 
is greatly simplified by 
the process of blasting, 
which breaks down im 

» bodies of coal at 

discharge. Some 
times as much as ten or 
fifteen tons are loosen 
ed by a single effort 
The central sketch rep- 
resents the operation of 
blasting in a *‘ breast,” 
which is only anothe 
name for the space cre- 
ated by the excavation 
made in the solid vein 
Directly the. blast is 
over the, coal is thrown 
into cars that stand 
near by, and hauled in 
trains of five or six by 
mules to the bottom oi 
the slope, where they 
are run On a large 
wheeled platform, call- 
ed the ‘‘cage” (the 
same on which the 
workmen descended), 
and drawn to the mouth 
of the mine, In ow 
illustration a boy may 
be seen drawing aside a 
curtain to let the team 
pass. This curtain, like 
the door in another part 
of the engraving, is used 
to regulate the supply 
of air in the mine ac- 
cording to necessity. 
The better to secure a 
current of fresh air, 
passages are Cut at va- 
rious points leading to 
the outer surface of the 
mour ; and some- 
times it happens that 
these serve also as ave 
nues of escape in casc 
of sudden danger. ‘To 
facilitate the ascent a 
stout wire rope is run 
the entire length of the 
passage, and by grasp 
ing this the miner may 
drag himself up to the 
mouth of the opening. 
As the drift extends 
from day to day the va- 
rious gangways, slopes, 
and breasts are propped 
up and sustained by 
means of heavy tim- 
bers; and as these are 
constantly liable to rot- 
ting from the action of 
the water, or to give 
way to the tremendous 
strain upon them, they 
have to be very careful- 
ly watched, and where- 
ever there is the least 
sign of weakness new 
timbers have to be 
brought in to take the 
places of the old ones. 
A cart-load of this ma- 
terial may be seen in 
the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the engraving, 
being drawn and push- 
ed by men. The hap- 
piest point in the pie- 
ture, however—to the 
miner at least—is the 
dinner scene in the low- 
er left-hand corner of 
the page. Here at the 
hour of noon may be 
seen the little group of 
workmen busily refresh 
ing themselves with th« 
hits that they have 
brought with them from 
home, while close by 
them are the tired 
mules, who are also sat- 
isfying their hunger. 

Leaving the dingy 
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caverns of the mountain, it is pleasant to look 
again upon the bright sunlight, and to breathe 
the pure air of heaven. Standing at the top of 
the mountain, and looking downward in the di- 
recticn of the stream below, our eyes behold a 
scene of rare picturesqueness and beauty, which 
the artist has cleverly presented at the top of 
page 156. Running from the point at which the 
loaded cars reach the surface at the mountain- 
top down to the water's edge are great chutes, or 
inclined planes. ‘The coal is dumped into the 
npper end of these, and after passing through 
the breakers and being broken and sifted into 
different sizes, it falls into the holds of the canal- 
boats that are waiting below to receive it. These 
are quickly laden, after which they pass on their 
way to the markets, leaving room for others to 
take their places. ‘The sketch at the bottom of 
the same page illustrates the method of weighing 
tl.e cargoes in the boats. This is done by run- 
ning each vessel into the “* weigh-lock” of the 
canal, where the gross weight is ascertained, and 
by deducting from this the burden of the empty 
boat (which is made up and registered every 
spring on the same scale), the net figures are 
easily found, This ‘* weigh-lock” is constructed 
with a movable bottom. While it is full the 
boat enters it, after which the doors are shut 
and the water is let out at one of theends, The 
boat thus gradually sinks to the bottom, which 
is the platform of a scale, registering within the 
building above. The weight having been ascer- 
tained, the water is again let in, and the boat 
floated off into the stream. 

Who shall say, when he considers the ardu- 
ous nature of the miner’s work, that he does 
not well deserve the pay he gets? It is a dull 
life at the best, and when the pay-day comes he 
may well be merry over it. The artist has done 
justice to the scene in the picture shown on 
page 157, 
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BISMARCK AND JESUITISM. 


HOSE who suppose that BisMARcK, the 

most: sagacious of living statesmen, is 
waging war with the ecclesiastical power in 
Germany upon any superficial or whimsical 
ground do him great injustice. The key of 
his position is evident. The calling of the 
late Ecumenical Council at Rome was the 
sign of the probable ascendency of Jesuitism 
in the Roman Church. The declaration by 
the Council of papal infallibility was the 
proof of Jesuit supremacy. BISMARCK is a 
man of much too profound insight not to 
see the political consequences of such a 
fact, and he acts accordingly. For Jesuit- 
ism is an absolute despotism which recog- 
nizes only its own purpose and its own 
methods. It acknowledges no tie of coun- 
try or of kindred. The Jesuit is a dumb 
and passive instrument engaged in the sub- 
jugation of the human mind to an eccle- 
siastical supremacy. Japan and Alaska, 
Turkey, Italy, England, and America, are 
to the Jesuit the indifferent scenes of his 
labor. He takes no root. He shares no 
common sympathies. He is no fellow-citi- 
zen. Patriotism is necessarily impossible 
to him. The task in which his whole being 
is enlisted is the creation of a state within 
the state, of an allegiance beneath that of 
country and government to a distant, abso- 
lute, and relentless authority. 

Jesuitism is not Roman Catholicism, but 
it controls it. “ Jesuitism,” says GOLDWIN 
SmirH, in the discourse lately delivered by 
him in Toronto, “is not religion: Jesuitism 
is and always was conspiracy. It conspired 
of old with Catholic despots for the over- 
throw of Protestant governments, and of the 
liberty in which Protestantism has its being. 
It conspires with factions for the same pur- 
pese now......Jesaitism is at work in every 
country organizing a movement the object 
of which is the extinction of Protestantism 
and of modern civilization.” It has made 
great progress, he thinks, in Europe. In 
Belgium it is grasping education, the polls, 
the judiciary. In Italy it is playing the 
demagogue, and mingling in the elections. 
It is advancing in Lower Canada; “ and if,” 
says Mr. 8miTH, and his words are suggestive 
~——* ifour party organs are silent on the sub- 
ject, or try indirectly to divert the national 
mind from it, this is merely an instance of 
the manner in which Jesuitism gains polit- 
ical intluence, and paves the way to its ends. 
The Jesuit comes in time to the polls, the 
legisiature, the judiciary, the executive: but 
he first lays his hand upon education.” 

With every inteHigent observer, BISMARCK 





knows all this; and he is resolved that in 
Germany Jesuitism shall be thwarted. The 
country that has been regenerated by edu- 
cation shall not be destroyed by intrusting 
education to its enemies. A Germany sub- 
ject to Jesuitism is a thought so monstrous 
that BisMakckK is fully aroused, and all the 
wiles of the enemy do not avail. He has 
expelled them, not as charitable men and 
pious ministers, but as enemies of the state, 
who, under the plea of charity and piety, 
seek to poison the very fountains of patri- 
otism. There is no more interesting move- 
ment in the world at this time than Bis- 
MARCK’s contest with this subtle and deadly 
foe. He not only banishes the Jesuits, he 
seeks to extirpate Jesuitism in Germany. 

On the 15th of June, 1872, the members, 
mostly women, of certain religious orders 
were forbidden to teach in the public prima- 
ry schools of Prussia. During the next ses- 
sion of the deputies a motion was introduced 
that such an order violated the constitution 
of 1850, which provides that, under due re- 
serves of law, the public functions are free 
to every capable person. The minister, 
in defending his order, said that the law 
required that every public officer should 
neglect nothing that could properly be of 
advantage to the state; the question, there- 
fore, was whether the women, members of 
religious orders, who were teachers in the 
public¢ schools, and therefore officers of the 
state, performed this duty. Do they give 
any guarantee whatever, he asked, that they 
educate the children confided to their care 
in such ideas of liberty, of fidelity to their 
country, of obedience to the laws, of attach- 
ment and devotion to the state, that the 
opinions, the hopes and wishes and pur- 
poses, in a word, the ideal of the scholars, 
is within or without their country ? 

The minister answered his own question. 
Tiese teachers, he said, are bound to their 
order by the most sacred vows. Before they 
become teachers or servants of the state they 
are vowed to passive obedience to superiors 
who are often not within the jurisdiction of 
the state; and their views, the conditions of 
their position, do not permit them to under- 
stand the nature of the state in which they 
live. Alien authorities assume to decide 
how far these teachers shall obey the laws, 
while that alien authority itself has not the 
independence which it formerly enjoyed. 


‘Moreover, secular remonstrance is of little 


weight with those who are so bound by re- 
ligious vows. How entirely their individu- 
ality is lost is shown in Rhenish Prussia, in 
Westphalia, in Silesia, where the contracts 
for this service are not concluded with a 
person, but with a superior or a congrega- 
tion. Even the salaries are paid to the su- 
perior or to the congregation. The minister 
said that he had seen a contract in which it 
was provided that neither the children nor 
their parents could speak to the teacher ex- 
cept in the presence of the superior. 

Such reasons the minister held to be a 
sufficient justification of his order; but there 
were others. The number of religious or- 
ders and houses is rapidly increasing. With- 
out including the Jesuits, there were some 
time since not less than 892 houses and 8050 
inmates. Besides, the enormous number of 
“the religious” teaching in public and pri- 
vate schools was suggestive. In the depart- 
ment of Coblentz there were nearly 750 in 
the public schools; in that of Diisseldorf 
alone, 222; in Oppeln, 84; in Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, 70; in Kénigsberg, 59, etc. ; and there 
are not less than 900, and unrecorded, in the 
private schools. In view of all the facts, 
said the minister, it was not only my right, 
but it was my duty, t® issue the order. The 
question is not of the honor of a church, but 
of the rights of the state. The state ac- 
cepts the challenge. And, gentlemen, said 
the eloquent minister, we shall not win in 
the struggle if we are left unsupported. We 
need the aid of the country. We need your 
aid. He was sustained by a vote of 242 to 
83. It is in Germany as in this country. 
Ecclesiastical politics strike first for the con- 
trol of public education. Jesuitism has mas- 
tered the Roman Church, and it would mas- 
ter modern civilization. In opposing and 
baffling it, BisMarcx is fighting the battle 
of liberty and humanity. 





FRANKING ABOLISHED. 


THERE are conveniences of many kinds in a 
Legislature of two Houses. The graver and 
greater are well known, but there are minor 
advantages which are more familiar to the 
members than to the public. When, for in- 
stance, the popular voice becomes loud in its 
demand of what the public believes to be a 
measure of reform, it is not impossible to 
pass it in one House with a sly wink, as it 
were, to the other. The other may then 
amend, and when the amended bill retarns 
to the first House, after due debate it may 
decline the amendment, and the act dies, 
with the responsibility resting nowhere in 
particular. Each House has agreed to the 





refurm, but can not agree upon the details. 
’Tis a great pity ; but the intelligent country 
sees that the measure itself is conceded, and 
as soon as little points of method are settled 
the reform will be made. The intelligent 
country meanwhile is a little bewildered. 
It hears the bat and sees the ball, and con- 


cludes that it is one of those things that no’ 


feller can find out. 

This game has been played with the ques- 
tion of franking. Postmaster-General CREs- 
WELL has strongly urged, as other distin- 
guished gentlemen had urged before, the 
abolition of the privilege; and a year or 
two ago it was decreed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, amidst a good deal of hallelu- 
jah from the press. It would be, perhaps, 
misprision of treason, or some other crime, 
to insinuate that the House “tipped the 
wink” to the Senate as it sent up the bill. 
But the Senate deliberated in a grave and 
prolonged manner, and in the maelstrom of 
affairs the bill disappeared instead of the 
franking privilege. But recently the Senate 
took up the bill again, and by a vote of 33 to 
16 amended it, and returned it to the House. 
The amendment provides that no allowance 
shall be made to members of Congress on ac- 
count of postage. The House immediately 
suspended the rules, passed the bill, sent it 
to the President, who immediately approved 
it, and the franking privilege is abolished. 
After the 1st of July next no member of Con- 
gress can frank a sack of books to a friend, 
or send his baggage home by mail gratis. 

Senators BUCKINGHAM, EpMONDs, and 
FRELINGHUYSEN were among those who 
voted against the abolition, and upon the 
general ground that there ought to be free 
communication between members of Con- 
gress and their constituents, and that there 
is a great deal of valuable information, not 
otherwise easily accessible, which the gov- 
ernment collects and ought to diffuse gratu- 
itously. We do not understand that they 
cling especially to the present system, and 
they certainly do not deny its abuses. Sen- 
ator WILSON, also, who voted for the aboli- 
tion, is reported to have said that he did 
not think it would save money to the gov- 
ernment. It is not, however, in that case 
easy to see what the country gains by the 
measure. 

But the abuses of franking have become 
so enormous that it is better to abolish it. 
The abuses are not only direct but indirect. 
The honorable member not only franks his 
washing home, and all the letters of all his 
friends, and all the documents of his party, 
but he votes for large editions of the most 


expensive books which are not books, and: 


which are treated as waste paper; and he 
does so only because they can be sent to con- 
stituents for nothing. 

Undoubtedly there was a great deal of 
“spite” in the action of Congress. Many 
of the members believed the demand for re- 
form to be only “a popular clamor,” and 
probably think that the Postmaster-General 
played the demagogue in insisting upon it. 
They will scan very severely the estimates 
of the executive departments for postal ap- 
propriations. But they may be sure that 
the country is not unreasonable. It is the 
abuse only which it would correct, and the 
correction will now be both easier and more 
effectual. 





A MORAL OF THE CREDIT 
MOBILIER. 


THE investigation of the Crédit Mobilier 
is likely to have some unexpected collateral 
results. In speaking of the subject when 
the inquiry began we said, “If it shall 
finally appear that members owning stock 
voted favors to the company, then they 
must suffer in public estimation with the 
members who, being interested in any manu- 
facturing industry, vote for its special pro- 
tection.” The Crédit Mobilier investigation 
opens the whole question whether a member 
of Congress can honorably vote upon any 
question of favor to any enterprise in which 
he is pecuniarily interested. When the 
Tribune said that Mr. BLAINE was “ proved” 
to be guilty of fraud because, being a mem- 
ber of Congress, he had accepted stock in a 
company which Congress, with his assent, 
had subsidized, the accusation was totally 
untrue; but had it been true that he was 
an owner of the stock it would not have 
been a more flagrant offense than that which 
may now be correctly charged against hun- 
dreds of members of from the be- 
ginning who are of the fairest reputation. 
We do not remember that the Tribune ever 
denounced those members as corrupt who, 
in voting for a high tariff, protected their 
own private interests. It rather considered 
them patriots, if we remember correctly, 


otherwise were very questionable charac- 
ters, who were probably bought with British 
But why is it not as honorable to be 
bought with British gold as with American? 
The difficulty in the situation of the mem- 








bers as bribed by Oakes i 
Saget ote by Ors tae 


not t consciously received a consid. 
eration for their votes, but that they received 
it unconsciously. Mr. AMES, a man of large 
enterprises, natufally sought to enlist the 
interest both of capitalists and of influentia) 
men, for names alone, without money are 
often the most valuable allies to great un. 
dertakings. Mr. Ames, undoubtedly, is ong 
of those who believe in the overpowering 
force of mercenary motives. He argued that 

if it was the pecuniary interest of a legisla- 

tor to vote for a law, his vote for it was ge. 

cure. There is certainly no moral difference 

between voting subsidies to a railroad in 
which you own stock and to an iron mine 
in which you own shares. If THappevs 
STEVENS was interested in iron and voted 
for a high duty, his act was not essentially 
different from that of any member who was 
interested in the Pacific Railroad and voted 
for a grant or for a release from taxation, 
If Mr. STEVENS could plead the advantage 
to the national industry of protecting Amer- 
ican labor, certainly the railroad member 
might plead the gain to the national wel- 
fare in great public works and facility of 
communication. Thus Mr. CoLrax was al- 
ways conspicuously interested in the Pacific 
Railroad. He advocated it in speeches, lect- 
ures, and articles; and he would, of course, 
have aided it with subscriptions had he been 
@ capitalist. His interest was not selfish, 
but he supported it upon truly public and 
not private grounds. If he had become 
subsequently an owner of its stock and had 
voted subsidies to the road, it would not be 
at all clear that his ownership affected his 
action, because he would probably have done 
the same if he had not been an owner. 

If, now, it be assumed, as it seems gener- 
ally to be, that it is impossible for a legis- 
lator not to be influenced in his vote by the 
fact of a pecuniary interest in the subject 
of legislation, the moral of the Crédit Mobil- 
ier investigation is plain. Hereafter, when 
Congress votes upon a tariff favoring cer- 
tain branches of industry, the members who 
are pecuniarily interested in those branches 
will be denounced as corrupt. After the 
evidence before the POLAND committee no- 
body seriously supposes that the Crédit Mo- 
bilier stock was accepted by members with 
any ill intent, whatever may have been the 
purpose of the distribution. But having be- 
come interested in it, they ought not to have 
voted to favor it. By the same reasoning, 
having become innocently interested in iron, 
or copper, or paper, or wool, members must 

from voting, or, assuming that they 
are honest protectionists, they must vote 
against their convictions in order not to 
seem to be corrupt. We have no doubt that 
the perception of this fact, which has been 
refreshed by the Crédit Mobilier inquiry, 
will be of public service. Members 
will understand that the public 
conscience is very sensitive upon this point, 
and that when high duties, which is but an- 
other name for special favors, and subsidies 
are voted in Congress, the ayes and noes 
will be carefully scanned and analyzed, and 
those who have sustained legislation which 
favors their private property will be pro- 
nounced corrupt. 





PROTECT THE CHILDREN. 


Tue proper education of children is the 
most imperative care of the state. It is a 
truth which can not be too constantly re- 
peated, for such care is not only the best 
economy, it is the truest humanity. But 
this education can not be left to the opera- 
tion of what are called the natural laws of 
supply and demand. Left to such laws, civ- 
ilization would go backward. For letting 
alone is not the perfection of political wis- 
dom. But the resolution of the community 
that every child shall be educated implies 
prevention of the premature or oppressive 
employment of children. “Letting alone” 
would grind poor children to powder. A 
child five or six years old put at hard and 
engrossing labor is an ignorant and sickly 
youth at eighteen, and belongs by his igno- 
rance to the dangerous classes. Moreover, 
the system which permits him to work at 
that age wastes intelligence and physical 
strength, the raw material of labor. And it 
is actively, by moving public opinion and by 
laws, that the mischief is to be remedied. 

- There is generally no want of disposition 
to relieve evils that are known, but many of 
the most serious are not known. Who knows, 
for instance, any thing about the hard labor 
of young children in the city of New York? 
In his most valuable and interesting work, 
The Dangerous Classes of New York—a work 
which is the fruit of the most humane devo- 
tion and careful reflection—Mr. C. L. BRACE 
tells us that there are nearly two thousand 
children under fifteen years of age employed 
in the manufacture of paper collars alone; 
and in tobacco factories around the city 
there were found children only four years old, 
and the ages ranged from four to fifteen 
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Some little girls of eight earn three 
yolars a week. In some rooms children of 
eight and women of sixty were working to- 
gether. Indeed, Mr. MUNDELLA, who has been 
very active, as a large English na 
and member of Parliament, in the relief 
the suffering English children, said publicly 
in this country that the evils of children’s 
overwork seemed as great here as in England. 

In the city of New York the — 
Aid Society, one of the noblest of our hu- 
mane institutions, had, within the last = 
or three years, eleven night schools wo - 
poor children ; and Mr. BRA speaks of th 

: ” with which the chil- 

“ passionate eagerness © : 
dren who had been working hard from eight 
to ten hours a day came to the schools in 
the evening. The society’s visiting agents 
collected curious and interesting statistics. 
At the Crosby Street school there were some 
hundred children. During the day they 
were engaged in putting up insect powder, 
driving wagons, and tending oyster saloons ; 
they were tinsmiths, engravers, office-boys, 
in type-foundries, at screws, in blacksmith 
shops; they made cigars, polish, worked at 
packing tobacco, in barber shops, and at pa- 
per stands; were cash-boys and light por- 
ters; made artificial flowers and worked at 
hair; they were errand-boys, made ink, 
were in SINGER’s sewing-machine factory, 
and in printing-offices; they posted bills, 
scraped paint, and peddled; they packed 
snuff, attended poultry stands in markets, 
were in shoe stores and. hat stores, and help- 
ed paintersand carpenters. In other schools 
it was found that the children worked at 
feathers; at twisting twine; one drove a 
“hoisting horse,” another blacked boots; 
some, under thirteen, made chains of beads, 
others colored maps; one blew an organ for 
a music-teacher. In one school the girls 
were employed during the day in hair-work ; 
they stripped tobacco, folded paper col- 
lars, worked crochet, did house-work, tended 
baby, put up papers in drug stores, etc., etc. 

The children are doing all these things 
now. The employer not necessarily cruel, 
but intent upon his profits, and feeling that 
the children would be half starved or thrown 
into the poor-house but for the employment 
that he gives them. And the result of ex- 
perience, both in England and in this coun- 
try, is that neither the affection of the parent 
nor the humanity of the employer will pre- 
vent the incessant Jabor of children of ten- 
der age in various manufactures. The greed 
of capital and the need of poverty are the 
upper and the nether millstones, and in 
grinding the children they fatally bruise so- 
ciety itself. 

In England public opinion long since de- 
manded laws for the regulation of the labor 
of children in mines and factories. There 
is no more tragical passage in English his- 
tory than the revelations of the debates upon 
the subject, as there was never a more piti- 
ful spectacle than the procession of factory 
children in Manchester just as they left their 
work—a sight at which the city burst into 
sobs of indignation. Already in some of the 
New England States there are stringent laws 
upon the subject, especially in Connecticut. 
The main points of the laws are the age un- 
der which children must not be employed 
for hire, the limitation of working time for 
those of certain ages, and a specific require- 
ment of schooling. In this State, also, an 
act has been drawn, under the auspices of 
the Children’s Aid Society, which is fully in- 
formed of the facts, and which reminds us 
that in our large cities many children under 
.ten years of age are worked from eleven to 
fifteen hours a day for six days in the week. 
The urgent necessity of such a law is evi- 
dent, and it is every body’s business. 





AN ERA OF MURDER. 


PROFESSOR TILDEN, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, was shot in Washington the other day 
“by a ball from a pistol which accidentally 
fell from the pocket of Mr.G.C. Haty.” The 
wound is very serious. And what of Mr. 
G.C. Hatt? And how many Mr. Hatts are 
there in every hotel and in every public as- 
sembly from whose pockets loaded pistols 
may fall atany moment and kill a by-stander? 
Here in New York the recent records of crime 
show that it is a very general habit to carry 
loaded pistols, and there are a score of mur- 
derers at this moment in the Tombs. It is 
the custom of certain sporting men to “go 
prepared.” They have a quarrel, and will 
not take the trouble to hunt up the party 
of the other part, but whenever he appears 
they, like one of the latest assassins, “ just 
take out their pistols and shoot him.” There 
are others who in time of peace prepare for 
war, and with an instinct that their com- 
panions and their associations are of a dan- 
gerous kind, they carry pistols to use upon 
occasion, 

This habit, which has become universal 
among certain dangerous classes, is compara- 
tively modern in this region,‘and it is in 
great part due to the laxity of the enforce- 





ment of criminal law in the city. The Ring 
which controlled the city for so long a time 
depended upon the ignorant, vicious, and 
sporting classes. It pandered to them, and 
flattered them in every way, and it led 
judges in chains of gold. The notorious 
phrase of a murderer two or three years 
ago—“ Hanging is played out”—was the nat- 
ural expression of his experience. Hanging 
was played out. It was known that the 
judges who enforced the laws rigorously 
could not depend upon the votes of the law- 
breaking classes. Juries also feared them. 
The Ring protected them. Thus the reign 
of the Ring was a reign of terror. And the 
present recklessness of law and incessant 
street murder are due to the criminal indif- 
ference of the intelligent voters in New York, 
who permitted themselves either to be in- 
different to the city government, or to fol- 
low blindly a mere party leading. 

Undoubtedly the public feeling in the city 
is now such that murderers will be more 
promptly tried and more probably punished. 
Indeed, there is in some of the newspapers 
a panic-stricken cry for blood, as if hanging 
a dozen murderers er were a short-cut 
to a municipal millennium. But it is not 
hanging that diminishes crime. It is not 
the punishment, but the certainty of the 
punishment, that is effectual. Hanging is 
now the penalty for murder, and every day 
is stained with blood. It is the feeling that 
hanging is played out—that is to say, that 
punishment will be evaded—which fosters 
crime. Criminal statistics, as the Prison 
Reform Congress, recently in session at Bal- 
timore, showed, are reduced to a science. A 
hundred years ago in England men were 
hung for stealing a joint of meat. In any 
memoir of that time you will find the ac- 
count of eight, ten, or a dozen offenders who 
weekly suffered at Tyburn. But there was 
also an increase of crime. The reason was 
that, although some were hung, yet penal- 
ties were so disproportioned to crimes that 
juries would not convict, and there was, 
therefore, no fatal certainty of punishment. 

It is not an enormous gibbet that is want- 
ed to diminish crime in this community ; it is 
the steady and sure and prompt enforcement 
oflaw. And that we shall not have so long 
as the criminal classes elect the judges and 
prosecuting officers. The most monstrous 
spectacle in the recent era of murder was 
not the shooting of any of the victims ; it was 
the apology of the prosecuting attorney to 
the murderer who had been convicted. If 
such an incident as that had been described 
by FIELDING or SMOLLETT as happening in 
the English courts a hundred and fifty years 
ago, it would have been cited as the most as- 
tonishing evidence of the incredible demoral- 
ization of the time. Let us remember, when 
we come to vote upon the question of appoint- 
ing or electing judges, that the order of the 
community depends very much upon the 
character of the bench, and that although, 
as we see in familiar and recent instances, 
good judges are sometimes elected, yet the 
virtue of the bench is endangered by making 
it dependent upon popular suffrage. Good 
order does not demand spasmodic justice and 
the sanguinary slaughter of criminals, but 
wise laws inflexibly administered. And for 
that administration the public is chiefly re- 
sponsible. 





PERSONAL. 


A TELEGRAM from Harrisburg announces the 
sudden death of Major-General Jonn W. Geary, 
ex-Governor of Pennsylvania, which took place 
on the 8th inst. He arose apparently in 
health in the morning, but soon after breakfast 
drop dead in his c’ He served with dis- 
tinction in the Mexican war, and in the recent 
conflict with the South added to his fame for the 
loftiest patriotism and bravest soldiership. In 
his death the country loses one of her noblest 
sons. 

—Mr. Jamzs Gorpon Bennett's annual gift 
of medals to the two members of the Fire 

ent who shall have most distinguished 
emselves in saving life at fires duri e year 
were conferred at the lecture-room of Bellevue 
Hospital on Friday, the 31st ult. The first was 
awarded to CHarLes L. KE.ey, assistant fore- 
man of Engine No. 9, who at a fire on February 9 
climbed to the second story of the building while 
the first floor was in flames, and rescued sever- 
al persons. ‘ He has since been promoted, and is 
now foreman. The second was Taomas HEnrRy, 
assistant foreman of Hook and Ladder Com- 

ny No. 6. He entered the second floor of a 

urning building and rescued three women and 
four children, and at another time saved the 
lives of two men. Medals were also given to 
Tuomas Hutcueson and Amprose L. AvsTIN 
both foremen in the department, for acts of 
conspicuous cou 

—WILu1AM B. Writ, of Buffalo, the author 
of the new poem of The Brook, which is highly 
praised upon all sides, is not, as many persons 
seem to suppose, the Rev. W. B. Wricut, the 
eloquent pastor of the Berkeley Church in Bos- 
ton. Judeed, so far is this from being the fact 
that the latter gentleman is not even sure that 
he could turn a rhyme, while the former writes 

try. 
won reference to Professor TyNDALL’s pro- 
ed donation of the proceeds of his lectures 
n this country, it is understood that $1500 is to 
‘© to the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Washington, to the Yale Scientific Club, 
and $15,000 to a committee as a trust fund for 
the education of one or two young men for the 








scientific career. The gift to Yale is to found a 
TYNDALL prize in the Sheffield school. 

—Mr. Francis Warben, the resident partner 
in Paris of the firm of A. T. Stewart & Co., 
died in that city on the 27th ult. He was a na- 
tive of Massachusetts, but for nearly thirty years 
had resided in Paris, and managed the affairs of 
the establishment on the Continent, occu ying 
the same relations to Mr. Srewarr that Mr. 
Fox does in jreat Britain and Mr. Lussy in this 
country. M .WaRDEN was a gentleman of re- 
ficed tastes, and entertained elegantly at his 
house, 15 Ru> Berger. During the rebellion he 
warmly espo sed the side of the North, and 
rendered ma.srial aid. He leaves a fortune es- 
timated at ter millions of dollars, the result of 
his success as a merchant. 

—It has been asked, What makes the ADAmsrEs 
always in demand when great questions of na- 
tional interest come up for settlement? Be- 
cause it has always been the habit of that family 
to study matters of diplomacy and the rules of 
ey agen They have the knack of work 
in their very bones, and —- f dig into a subject 
of national importance with the strength that 
comes of energetic and intelligent action, and 
a pickaxe welded of iron will. A fresh instance 

a demand for that family is found in the reso- 
lution of our Legislature asking CHaRLes Fran- 
crs Apams to deliver the eulogy on the late 
Wiiu1aM H. Sewarp, 

—Mr. Epmunp YarTEs, whose success as a lect- 
urer in this country has been complete, after a 
trip to the western ye of the State and a run 
through Canada to fill engagements, returns to 
England on the 12th of March, and after a brief 
rest at home goes to the Vienna Exhibition as 
the representative and correspondent of the 
New York Herald. 

—When the funeral observances in horor of 
GEORGE WASHINGTON took place at Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, on the 11th of January, 1800, Mrs. 
Mary MILLER mounted her noble steed and 
rode from Exeter to see the spectacle. Mrs. 
MILLER still lives, at the age of ninety-two, to 
recount the incidents of the obsequies. 

—Mr. FRANK PALMER appears to have unlim- 
ited confidence in the Jnter-Ocean, a Chicago 
daily, having just paid $100,000 for half of ft 
Formerly he printed a paper in Chautauqua 
we moa and gets on well at any thing he under- 


es. 

—Mr. Epwin James, who occupied so prom- 
inent a position at the English bar and in Par- 
liament, but for certain pressing reasons left 
England and came to New York, has returned to 
London, and petitioned to the proper legal tri- 
bunal to be restored to the bar, from which he 
claims that he was illegally ejected. The orig- 
inal trouble with Mr. James grew out of pecun- 

irregularities with the present Earl of Yar- 
borough, the late Mr. Ineram, and Mr. W. H. 
Fryer. Nospecific charges were ever brought 
against him, and he is pe to have made 
such arrangements with the parties as will lead 
to his restoration. 

—Amos TowNsEND, of New Haven, has recent- 
ly completed the forty-seventh year of his serv- 
ice with the New Haven Bank, of which he is 
cashier. The half-century men of this sort are 
so rare as to be noteworthy. 

—Lord SELBorNeE, the new Lord Chancellor 
of England, has commenced to brush away some 
of the venerable cobwebs of the English judi- 
ciary by ae Mr. C. E. PoLLoox for a 
judgeship in the Exchequer Court. Mr. Pot- 
LOOK, who is only forty-four, bas no party claims 
whatever, ay opposed to the present minis- 
try, and never having been in Parliament. He 
was recommended on his merits alone, and the 
need that was felt for a jud ey in 
business. Notwithstanding the arduous duties 
that have fallen upon Lord SeiBoryeg, he still 
continues his duties as a Sunday-school teacher, 
and from twenty to twenty-five young men an 
lads, from sixteen years and upward, have the 
great advantage of his instructions every Sunday. 

—‘*Pleasures of Memory:’’ a dinner, thirty- 
three years ago, at Rosweu L. Cor7’s, in Park 
Place; guests—Pumip Hone, Moses H. Grin- 
NELL, JOHN WARD, J. Prescott Hau, CHaRLes 
Kine, Ricuarp M. BLatcuroxrD, Simeon Drap- 
ER, J.WatTson W Grorce Curtiss, CHARLES 
H. Russe., James WEN, THURLOW WEED, 
with DanreL WessTeER describing the domestic 
habits of salmon and shad, closing with a minute 
verbal recipe for achieving a ans Chowder [ 

—The late Emperor of Austria liked his quiet 
joke. When Liszt once played before him he 
went up and did him a little compliment. “I 
have heard Liszt and THaLsere and Cuorry,” 
said he, gravely, “‘ but I have never seen any one 


pages ike sang 

—The trus of the British Museum and the 
Lords of the Treasury have accepted the offer 
of the proprictors of the London Daily 

to send out to Assyria, at an expense of 

for six months, Mr. Gzores Smuiru, the deci- 
pherer of the tablets which have lately caused 
so much interest in the antiquarian and literary 
worlds. 

—JouN James INGALLS, the new United States 
Senator from Kansas, is a native of Massachu- 
setts, about forty years of and a uate 
of Williams Coll of the c of 1 He is 
a lawyer, a man of some note as a speaker, and 
a frequent contributor to the —a and 
newspa| He went to Kansas fifteen years 
ago, and is regarded as an old settler, 
the Mlsonary Heald, hus been chosen Profee 

e chosen 
or of Greek in the University of New York. He 
is expected to dole out the particles with crit- 
ical accuracy. 

—Rev. Georce GiLFrLuan, of Dundee, Scot- 
land, recently married fifteen couples in ten 
hours. A good day’s work in the matter o’ 


money. 
ie. CRANSTON, an Y “Ty gentleman of 
errs Rhode Islan ed a few days since, 
and left one bequest will be claumed by 
numbers of those who are of conspicuous re- 
— He gives $75,000 for the benefit of 
ose who are “‘ too proud to beg and too honest 
to steal.” That must include pretty much ey- 
ery body in Newport. 
—In the matter of wealth the editors of = 
rs in a stand out in grand relief. 
yy e , is said to be worth 
000,000; Wiiiiam M. Swatn, of the Record, 
000,000; Joun W. Forney, of the Press, 
000,000; Morton M‘Micnaet, of the North 
$150,000; Jonn H. Taeeart, of the 
Times, $75,000; Witiiam W. Harprna, of the 
Inquirer, ,000; E. W. C. Greens, of the 
Transcript, $50,000; E. J. Hincken, of the Dis- 





patch, $100,000; Dennis F. Deaxry, of the Her- 
ald, $75,000; Wituram MEESER, of the Mercu ry, 
$60,000 ; Frank WELLS, of the Telegraph, $75,000 

—A long avd beautiful autograph ietter of 
Groxce WasuineTon to Rev. Mr. Boucuer, of 
Annapolis, respecting the education of bis step- 
oom. realized £25 at a recent auction sale in Lon- 

jon, 

—Mr. Giapstonz clings to his classics. There 
is something of more than personal interest 
about such avowals as he made at a recent 
meeting, afver the reading of Mr. Grorce 
Smiru’s paper on the Chaldwan account of 
the di concerning his love for Homer. 
“Every day,”’ he said, ‘must o for me 
with my old friend Homer—the friend of my 
youth, the friend of my middle age, amd my 
old age, from whom I hope never to be parted 
as long as I have any faculties or any breath in 
my y.” That is a strong and almost a vehe- 
ment expression of exceptional attachment even 
among British statesmen. 

—Lord Lyrron’s estate at Knebworth is sun- 
J y~ to have yielded him an income of about 

75,000 a year. This, with the cop right of his 
works, which have averaged him bis: a year 
for many years, enabled him to live comfortably, 
and to place him in the position of being the 
most opulent literary man of modern times. 
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DOMESTIC IN'TELLIGENCE. 





Conerrss did not accomplish mach adn the past 
week. The Senate, on the 3d inst., laid the ebb Lus- 
tralian Subsidy bill on the table by a vote of 88 to 81. 
In the House, a resolution offered by Mr. Roberts, of 
New York, killed the famous Goat Island echeme.—In 
the Senate, on the 4th inst., the consideration of the 
Finance Committee's substitute for the Buckingham 
Banking bill was resumed, and amendments Offered 
by Messrs. Thurman, Fenton, and Buckingham were 
rejected. A message was received from the Houre 
jarmyea & copy of the testimony taken in the 
Crédit Mobilier investigation, and, on motion of Mr. 
Patterson, a committee of five was appointed to inves- 

ite matters relating to members of the Senate. In 
L chairman of the eelect com- 
mittee on the Crédit Mobilier investigation, present- 
ed the evidence taken, and moved that it be printed. 
He also moved that portions affecting members 
of the Senate be referred to that body. Both proposi- 
tions were adopted. The report from the conferenve 
committee on Indian Appropriation bill was adopt- 
ed. The House then considered the bills rted from 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and, ater ing 
the bill for the om needy the Montana war claiine, ad- 
journed.—In the , on the Sth inst., Mr, Anthon 
stated from the chair that the Vice-President woul 
refer not to select a committee of inquiry into the 
rédit Mobilier affaira. After debate, Mr. Anthon 
was intrusted with the appointments, and selecte< 
Messrs. Morrill, Scott, Stockton, Wright, and Stevenson 
asa committee, e Finance bill was laid on 
- table by 29 to 27, and the bill for the distribution 


Ch 

bill. In the House, a large number of m bills 
were passed.—In the House, on the 6th Inst., the bili 
to build it sloope of war war , a8 ale» 
were resolutions paying C. C. Bowen, the contesta: t 
for De Large’s seat, from South Carolina, $1500, an i 
eppeopcetng 08 000 to defray the expenses of the i- 
vestigations in the Louisiana, Arkansas, and Kans « 
elections. A resolution was also paseed authorizing 
the Wilson committee to consider and act on the te-- 
timony taken wv the Poland committee on the Mo- 
bilier frauds. Committee of the Whole the Por:- 
office A riation bill was discussed, and cut down 
a a ae ry 5- the o— of a ae 
t ouse, On inet., on apgvenes mn for 

tler prophesied 


y, that 
Mexico would be annexed within this generation. 
The joint committee of the Senate and House of 
itatives on the Library has had under conei !- 
eration for more than a year the senbject of Interna- 
tional t. Various bille and ale were 
referred to them, and the committee examined fn pc r- 
son representatives of al] the intereste concerned—s 11- 
thors, pu ea, and others—and then fully 
discussed each schemes proposed among thei- 
selves, The result was embodied in the unanimous 
report —T Senator Merrill, of Maine, on Fri- 
day, February 7, which pronounced every form of ly w 
ever yet proposed for an international copyright to be 
subject to wy grave constitutional objections, as we! 
as sure to be injurious to American authors, publi: |)- 
and manufactu and, above all, to the cause of 
universal education a ular intelligence. 
In the New York Sta’ ate, on 4th Inet., a 
concurrent bill was offered requesting Senators and 
tatives of the State in Congress to oppose the 
rchase of the telegraph by a Among 
e bills ordered to a third reading was one amending 
laws relative to letters testamentary, and another i or 
the creation of the new town of ii 





annexing Morrisania and West Farme to New Yori. 
An explosion of a battery of boilers in the Americ an 
Tron-W: near Pittsburg, caused the of seven 
lives and in to a large number of others, on the 
8d inst. At Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, a similar 
accident in the foundry and rolling-mills of Wood & 
Brothers also caused loss of seven lives, while a 
third explosion, also in a rolling-mill, oceurred in Syra- 
cuse, New Y: The latter, fortunately, was unat- 
tended with fatal results, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 





Parswent Tere appeared before the Legislative 
Committee of Thirty, on the 8d inet., and expressed in 
strong terme his objections to their constitutional 
—_ said he was humiliated, but he declined 
b e a political manikin. A compromise was 
finall effected by various concessious offered to the 
I t. 

The Carlist insurrection in Spain is assuming for+ 
midable proportions. The Paris Union says their lines 
extend J na ort the Northern provinces of Spain from 
Cape Creux to Corunna, and that théy are flourishing 
in numbers, arms, and resources. Mail communica- 
tions have Ceased between Spain and Parie for a whole 


eek. 
“— republican Senator pro in the Spanish Cortes, 
on the 5th inst., to extend the provisions of the Purto 
Rico Abolition bill to Cuba, and to pay the slaves the 
indemnity money instead of the owners; but the 
P tion is not likely to be adopted, 





strongly nst the Geneva award, and in open 
fiance of cages ane = of Russia in 

The first three days of the present month were so 
intensely cold in England that apward of 100 persons 
were frozen to death. 

Prince Bismarck has asked for an appropriation of 
fortitica- 
a bill in 
Council imposing o tax 
a ¥ in Posen, has been 

newspaper a Gommeny, 
sentenced to four months’ imprisonment for publish- 
ing an article entitled “ The Battle with God's Church,” 
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(Continned from No, 842, page 142*.) 


LITTLE KATE KIRBY. 


By F. W. ROBINSON. 


Author of “ For Her S: ake, ‘A Bridge of Glass,” 
* Mattie: A Stray,” No Ms an's Friend,” 
a Poor anentiy,” etc., etc. 





Book the fourth. 
ONE OF THE FAMILY. 





CHAPTER ‘XVIII. 
ON THE CLIFFS. 

Waar were my love-troubles to this great and 
awful blow for which I was unprepared, if Dick 
Simmons’s wild statement were to be believed ? 
How they seemed to vanish from me, to belong to 
some one else, as, with the blood freezing in my 
veins, I bent over the prostrate man and shook 
him roughly, as one might endeavor to shake a 
drunken man into the semblance of consciousness. 

“Dick, you don’t mean what you say!” I 
cried; ‘‘you can’t mean— Get up, and tell me 
what has led you to frighten me like this. Say 
you are drunk or mad!” 

‘Qh! let me die,” he wailed forth ; 
die here if you let me be.” 

‘* Will you speak ?” I hissed in his ears; ‘‘do 
you remember what you said a moment since ?” 

‘*That Kate Kirby was dead,” he replied— 
** ves, it’s trae, by Heaven!” 

My heart sank awfully again, although I was 
assured that he had been drinking, and that he 
was more than half mad in his drink. He was 
dangerous, but I was afraid of him no longer. 

**Come into the house,” I said; ‘‘you are 
right—it is better that I should hear you there,” 

He rose and followed me, stumbling his 
way in the dark among the chairs, and 
finally dropping into one with a crash 
that threatened its demolition. I sat 
down near the window, and waited for 
his statement. I did not ring for lights ; 
I was only eager for all that he had to 
say, and was prepared to act upon it the 
instant that his explanation afforded me 
the clew. 

**Go on,” I said, with feverish impa- 
tience; ‘‘what next? She is dead, you 
say—my sister.” 

Yes,” he said, stolidly ; 
her.” 

** You—you !” 
can't be true!” 

‘It’s as true as gospel.” 

‘Dick, you have been drinking—for 
merey’s sake, tell me this is fancy !” 

“*O that it was!” he cried, beating his 
hands together; ‘‘O that she might come 
back to life, the woman I loved, and who 
has brought me down to this! She led 
me on—her father led me on—only a few 

weeks ago, I was to help her father by 
finding out the Westmair secret, and then 
es thought that Katie would remember 

w long I had been faithful, and prom- 
ise some day to marry me. I was fool 
enough to believe all that—to believe 
what your d—d father told me—to plan 
and plot for him—to be content with the 
smiles she gave me now and then—she 
knowing what a weak, miserable, besot- 
ted driveler I was, and how a word had 
alws vays turned me.” 

“Go on. I don’t care to hear this. 

T ll me what you mean by saying that 
atie is dead.” 

The man was obstinate, and would tell 
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his story his own way. I was forced to listen to 
him in the darkness, to catch at times glimpses of 
the dark outlines of his figure as he sat far back 
in the room, to strain my ears to pierce a meaning 
from his thick voiee and incoherent utterance, 

** After Martin Westmair had left London,” 
said Dick, ‘‘I broke into the warehouse, and 
found the recipe of the polish in the iron safe, 
which I wrenched open too. I came down here 
with it—for Katie’s sake, all for Katie’s sake !— 
and on the cliff away toward Kessingland, where 
I went in search of her and her father—where I 
was told to meet them—I found her and that ac- 
cursed Martin Westmair, who was in my way two 
years ago, and who I thought had quarreled with 
her, and loved you. ‘They were together, stand- 
ing by the cliff, and he was kissing her! He was 
the man I hated—she was the woman for whom I 
had sunk to the level of a brute, and I went mad 
to see them. { rushed at him—only at him, as 
there’s a judgment in heaven for me, only at 
him!” he repeated, wildly, ‘‘and Katie turned 
and shrieked, and stepped back off the cliff. I 
saw her go—my God !—I saw her fall eighty feet 
down to the sea-shore, and am living still to tell 
you.’ 

‘**T can’t believe it—it’s not true—not a word 
of it!” I cried, and then forgetting him, the de- 
serted house, every thing but Katie, I ran out 
bare-headed to the Esplanade, and went swiftly in 
the direction of the cliffs. He did not follow me, 
and I went on alone—ascending toward the village 
of Pakefield, and meeting one or two stragglers 
who stared at me, but made no comment on my 
haste or wildness. I passed through Pakefield 
like a woman in a dream; a few fishermen were 
loitering in the streets; their wives and children 
were at their open doors, or gazing at the glory 
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of the sea and stars ; all was very calm and peace- 
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ful, with no shadow of tragedy on men’s faces, 
and no whisperings of danger on their lips. I 
stopped to speak to one man—a big, burly fisher- 
man, leaning, with folded arms, across the wood- 
en rail, and looking down at the sands below him. 

“Have you heard—is any thing the matter 
farther on—has some one fallen off the cliffs ?” I 
asked. 

The man took a short pipe from his mouth, and 
glared at me. 

** Na,” he said. 

He would have questioned me in my turn, had 
I not passed on, hoping that Dick Simmons had 
imagined the calamity, and yet fearing for the 
truth of it—seeing the terrible scene which he had 
depicted in his excitement, and hearing, as it 
were, my sister's shriek as she passed from life to 
death, in the awful manner that had been related 
tome. When I was on the higher ground, lying 
between Pakefield and Kessingland, where the 
cliffs were rugged and steep, and the path wound 
round close to their crumbling brinks, I feared the 
worst. The truth seemed approaching nearer ; in 
the darkness of the night, the murmuring of the 
sea, the soughing of the land-breeze across the 
country, the depth and solemnity about me, I 
seemed to advance toward the tragedy and to dis- 
miss those doubts of it which had kept me strong. 

Suddenly a tall man came toward me with swift 
strides from the opposite direction. It was Abel 
Westmair. I was not surprised—like a woman 
in a dream, nothing surprised me. 

**Thank Heaven, it is you, Faith!” he said, in 
a deep voice. ‘‘I was coming in search of you. 
You have been told that—” 

**That my little Kate isdead— Oh! it is true, 
then ?” 

**She is not dead,” said Abel Westmair. 
** Don’t give way yet.” 
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‘**T am very strong.” 

‘Lean on my arm,” he said, with a strange 
gentleness; ‘‘ you are trembling very much—-you 
must find strength and courage to bear up against 
this you were always so strong and brave a 
woman, and this is God’s will. Don't give way.” 

I took his arm, and we went on together. 

** Where is she?” I asked. 

‘* Lying in the next farm-house—where Martin 
carried her.” 

** Conscious ?” I asked. 

** Yes, conscious—and terribly anxious to see 
you. Courage, Faith! you must keep strong to 
the end now, 





CHAPTER XIX. 
A SOLEMN PROMISE, 


Axset Westmarr and I proceeded along to- 
gether, he acting as my guide, and disturbing me 
not by further words. He had no consolation to 
bestow, and I was grateful for his silence, 

He had been strangely kind and gentle in his 
manner on my first meeting with him; I felt his 
arm tremble as I leaned upon it, and I knew that 
in my troubles he took his shere. Once or twice 
he looked into my face, as though he doubted my 
calmness, or the motive for my silence, and then 
my grave, set looks told him of my strength. He 
thought that I was prepared for the worst now, 
that I was very brave, when I was only stunned 
by the blow which had fallen. 

We were before the farm-house ut last, whith- 
er they had taken little Kate Kirby. It was a 
small homestead lying back half a mile from the 
cliffs, with a rugged private road flanked by high 
hedges, leading to the London road beyond. I 
could have almost believed in its being a dream 
again, all was so still under the star-lit 
sky. There was no stir within the 
house; a light or two hehind the win- 
dow-blinds of certain rooms told me of 
watchers, but every thing was restful. 
Could there be tragedy so close upon 
me? I marveled, as I stood wth Abel 
Westmair under a porch overgrown with 
honeysuckle, waiting for some one to re- 
spond to our summons. 

The door opened, and a scared maid- 
servant, with a light in her hand, admit- 
ted us, and led the way to a small low- 
ceilinged parlor, poorly furnished. 

There was a man sitting with his head 
buried in his arms, and he did not move 
as we entered. It was not till Abel said 
‘* Martin” that he held up a face that was 
twenty years older than the morning 

‘* You have come—Abel has tok r+ you 
all,” he said to me. 

* Yes— yes. The doctor?” I gasped 
forth. 

‘‘He is up stairs; he has shut me 
away from her,” he moaned forti; then 
he buried his head on his arms again, 
and we could hear him sobbing violent- 
ly. Abel Westmair looked from him to 
me, and then laid his hand on the shoul- 
der of his nephew, 

‘*Courage, Martin!” he said; ‘‘ you 
should take example from her sister, who 

does not give way like this, She is re- 
signed.” 

**T am not resigned,” 
iously. 

**You may disturb her who is up 
stairs,’ continued Abel, in further pro- 
test against his nephew's grief. 

“Oh! if I could only die with her, 
Abel!” he replied; ‘‘ if you could only un- 


I cried, rebell- 
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derstand what it is to love a woman as I have all 
my life loved Kate—if you knew how I have loved 
ber, lost her, found her, and then lost her again 
—seen her snatched from me like this, by a Cre- 
ator who is merciless and—” 

‘*You rave—you forget,” said Abel, shaking 
him roughly by the shoulder on which his arm 
still rested. Martin was silent; he moved him- 
self angrily from his uncle’s clutch, and then sat 
dumb in his despair. Abel walked up and down 
the room in his restless and natural way, turning 
to me at last, half in apology, as it were, for the 
extravagance of a man who in his grief had for- 
gotten that he had tried to love me. 

“* He is very weak,” Abel said; ‘‘ you will not 
mind what he says?” 

** No, I do not mind it, poor fellow. Where 
is my sister?” I replied ; ‘‘ will some one tell her 
that I am here ?” 

‘*T will send up s message,” said Abel, quit- 
ting the room on the instant. I sat down at 
some distance from Martin, who raised his head 
and looked toward me, as the door was closed 
behind his uncle. 

‘*This is a terrible judgment,” he said, in a 
hoarse whisper, ‘and I am stricken down for- 
ever. If 1 could only—” 

** Pray do not speak to me about yourself,” I 
said, in entreaty; ** tell me of Katie—how it hap- 
pened—what the doctors up stairs say of her—if 


there is one faint ray of hope to cling to.” 


‘There is no hope,” he groaned; then he let 
his head drop again, too weak, too sick at heart, 
to offer me any further explanation. I hardly 
seemed to care for it the instant afterward, and 
until a thin, elderly man came into the room, 
when I rose and went toward himeagerly. ‘‘ You 
are the doctor—can I see my sister—is it safe ? 
Oh, Sir! is she dying ?” I wailed forth. 

‘* My dear young lady,” he answered, kindly, 
**T don’t know that it is safe, but she insists upon 
seeing you at once. Pray assent to all that she 
says, and do not excite her in any way, and be 
calm yourself, and brief — very brief — for her 
sake.” 

**Is she dying ?” I asked again. 

‘* She may linger for days, but—” 

* But—” 

‘There is no hope, Miss Kirby, I regret to 
sav. 

“** God help her, and us all!” I murmured, and 
the voice of Martin Westmair gave forth a hoarse 
** Amen” as I went out of the room, followed by 
the doctor. 

Proceeding up stairs together, the doctor said, 

**] have sent for further advice, but I feel it 
my duty to apprise you of the hopeless nature of 
the case.” 

** Thank you,” I murmured, 

““This is the room,” the doctor said, as we 
paused on the first landing; ‘* you will be calm, 
please,” he adjured again, ‘‘and do your best to 
calm her. I think that it is in your power rather 
than in mine.” 

I followed him into the room, and to the bed- 
side of one set apart from the world’s strife with 
an awfal suddenness. Ah! it was my little Kate 
still, lying there very marble-like and rigid, but 
undisfigured by her terrible fall. Her big eyes 
watched me with strange earnestness approach 
her, and her lips quivered for an instant at the 
sight of me. 

It was her voice, very distant and weak, that 
thrilled me as I bent down at her bedside. 

‘+ Kiss me, Faith,” she whispered, ‘‘ It is soon 
over, isn't it?” 

‘What is soon over?” I asked, dropping my 
voice to her low pitch at once. 

** Our quarreling.” 

**Oh, Katie dear! we did not quarrel,” I cried. 

‘* But you were different, and I—1 wanted you 
to think the best of me.” 

She could not continue for a while, and I wait- 
ed with my eyes trying to see her through my 
tears. ‘The doctor stood at the bed’s foot, with 
his hands crossed, and his gaze fixed upon the 
patient, who was a curious study for him, and be- 
yond the range of his poor country practice. Her 
eyes turned slowly toward the doctor, and then 
back to me. 

‘I shail be able to speak presentiy—to-morrow, 
perhaps,” she said, again in the same forced whis- 
per—‘‘he says that not a bone is broken—how 
strange that is!” 

a ws 

** Who came to you ?” she asked, 

** Simmons.” 

** Poor Dick—what does he say ?” 

‘* That it is all his doing.” 

‘*He startled me, and I turned and lost my 
footing. It was an accident. Martin will tell 
you so, Ah! my Martin—where is he ?” 

** Down stairs,” ° 

‘**T want to speak of him to you,” she said, 
more restlessly. ‘*'Tell the doctor to go, please.” 

‘The doctor did not wait for my injunction, he 
pressed a finger to his lip and went toward the 
door, whereat he motioned me to be speedy in 
following him, before he closed it. 

** Faith, when I die,” she said, eagerly, ‘‘ take 
care of my poor weak boy down stairs—for God’s 
sake, marry him—oh! take care of him—forgive 
him—do !” 

**Oh, Kate! don't think of this—don’t say an- 
other word--pray rest!” 

**I can’t rest for thinking of it—I shall go 
raving mad about it if you do not answer,” she 
went on in the same agitated whisper; ‘‘it was 
the first thought when I knew what had hap- 
pened, and how surely I was called upon to give 
up him and you. You will promise me that? 
I shall die unhappy else. Only that, Faith—only 
promise that! I shall be dead to-morrow!” 
leaven knows why I recoiled from that prom- 
ise, in that hour—why I could not think of my 
lost lover, why there was a very horror in think- 
ing of him as I stood at my sister's ; 
Bat I w as bewildered—anxious to spare her fur- 
ther excitement, and I said, quickly, 





**If he should ever ask me again to be his 
wife, I—” 

And then something took me by the throat 
and strangled further utterance. 

** Yes—yes—you—” she cried, impatiently. 

**T will go back to him.” 

She gave a deep sigh of relief. 

“Thank you, Faith,” she murmured ; ‘‘ there 
will be two lives brighter some day for my going 
away !” 

She closed her eyes, and the doctor re-entered. 

** Leave her now, please,” he said. 

‘*No,” cried Katie, softly, ‘‘never again, till 
the last.” 

I sat down by her side to watch and pray. It 
was my rightful place, and no one warned me 
from it again. 





CHAPTER XX. 
SELF-PRESERVATION. 


Kate did not speak again for many hours. 
Appeased by the promise which she had extorted 
from me, or enfeebled by the past excitement to 
which she had given way, or succumbing more 
surely to the shock of her accident, she lapsed 
into an unconscic that d mcre nat- 
ural and less assuring. ‘The further advice for 
which the doctor had sent, and which came in 
the early morning, only told me that which I hac 
known from the first, that there was no hope for 
her. She was internally crushed, and must die. 

A few hours more or less from that verdict, 
formally and yet kindly pronounced, and there 
would be an end of my poor, strange Katie's life. 

“*She will suffer a great deal at the last,” the 
doctors had said ; but Katie never owned to suf- 
fering, though her face took the dark hues and 
sharp lines born of incessant pain. ‘‘ She will 
be delirious,” they prophesied also ; but she only 
wandered for a few hours, after her first waking, 
and talked of home in Dorset Street, fought her 
fretful battles with her landlady, and tried in vain 
to sing, as if to audiences that she would never 
charm again, and that had taken to her bright 
smile and happy face as most men and women 
had done in her brief career. 

Abel Westmair oscillated between the farm- 
house and his house upon the Esplanade, anxious 
for news, and evincing ever a kindness and solic- 
itude which made of him a different man. It 
seemed years ago since that day of quarreling 
when he had affronted Martin and Martin’s 
mother, and had offered to take me for his wife, 
with a ring of anger in his voice the while. Mar- 
tin did not: quit the farm-house; the inmates 
found some place for him to rest—if he ever rest- 
ed, which was doubtful, judging by his haggard- 
ness. He was wholly prostrated, and I forgave 
his treachery to me, out of charity for his deep 
love for her, knowing too how desolate he would 
be 








Yes, desolate forever, and Katie’s wish of no 
avail, as I felt already, in that hour of my grief, 
it had a right to be. He had seen her snatched 
from him at the moment of his love’s renewal, 
and there would never come again lightness or 
brightness to him. 

He studiously avoided his uncle, who, taking 
him now and then by surprise, evinced that sym- 
pathy with his misfortune which he did not care 
to receive. Sorrow had rendered Martin West- 
mair sullen, and it was only myself whom he 
would answer graciously, 

‘There was another man who came for news, 
and who wearied more than one at the farm by 
his incessant questions, This was Dick Sim- 
mons, who skulked round the precinets of the 
house, or lay about the grass-land glaring up at 
the windows, when not begging for tidings of her 
whom he maintained that he had murdered. It 
was the grim shadow of Katie's life hovering 
about her at the death—dark, repulsive, and gin- 
sodden, for even in his utter misery he could not 
set aside the drink which had brought about his 
ruin. He prayed for news as men in a desert 
pray for water, and we could hear him moaning, 
dog-like, in the night, beneath the burden of his 
misery. 

Once Katie heard him, and asked me, some 
hours after consciousness had returned to her, 
what wailing noise that was without. I told her. 
aa I should like to see him,” she said, thought- 

vy. 

** He is not to be trusted,” I answered, with a 
shudder, 

“*T acted very badly by poor Dick,” she said, 
with a sigh ; ‘*I trifled with his love for me till I 
ruined him—of late days father and I made of 
him a spy. Poor father, he is slow in coming 
here, but I shall live to see him. Don't you think 
that my voice is stronger, Faith ?” 

** Yes,” I replied. 

“*It does not pain me to speak so much this 
evening,” she said, ‘and I should like to say a 
few words to Dick. I think he will forgive me.” 

I went out in search of Richard Simmons at 
her request, but he shrank from en 
house. He was not sober either, 
grateful for his refusal, He tossed hi 
ly about the grass when I told him that 
wished for his forgiveness for all the folly of 

; he took the blame upon himself; he 

is blessing to her, and prayed that 
curse him with her dying breath; he 
wept, and shrieked, and hid his face 


me. 

Katie had sent me with a message to hi 
guessing by instinct, that he would 
come to see her. She had heard my story 
his visit to me, and of all that he had confessed. 

**What you have discovered concerning Mr. 
Westmair's business, it is Katie's earnest wish 
that you destroy,” I said. 

bs use it will do the Westmairs harm to 
make their secret known,” he cried, savagely— 
**as if they haven’t done harm enough to me!” . 

** Because it is not honest.” 

“If i¢ will ruin them to throw a light upon 
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their tricks, so much the better,” cried Dick; 
‘*see what misery they have brought about! Oh, 
Katie! if it had not been for that wretch Martin 
—if you had never cared for him—if I had swept 
him off the cliff and killed him instead of you!” 

‘¢Go home and rest.” 

‘‘T have no home. I shall rest here till she 
dies, and then I shall give myself up as her mur- 
derer.” 

‘It was an accident of which you were the 
cause, and you are not her murderer.” 

**It is the Westmairs’ fault—I have not done 
with them yet-—I—I—” 

** You don’t care for Katie after all. She can 
hear your raving in her room, and it distresses 
her. »” 


‘* Heaven forgive me!” he gasped ; ‘‘ she shall 
not hear another sound.” 

“You will go away now, and return in the 
morning ?” 

“He,” 

** You will not rob the Westmairs to benefit my 
father,” I said again; ‘‘remember that that is 
Katie’s dying wish.” 

He put his shaking hand into the breast-pocket 
of his coat, and produced a greasy leathern pock- 
et-book tied round with string. 

‘* The recipe is in here,” he said, slowly ; ‘‘ and 
if she wishes it, I will not keep it from her.” 

** Give it to me.” 

** No!” he said, drawing back from my extend- 
ed hand; ‘‘ when she is dead, come for it. Oh, 
my God! when Kate Kirby is dead !” 

He hid his face in the grass again, and broke 
into his old wild moans. Again I touched his 
shoulder, 

** Remember that she will hear you,” I said, be- 
fore I left him. 

It was at a later hour next night, and the stars 
were out in the dark sky as they had been when 
Abel Westmair brought me to my sister, when a 
low, hesitating knock apprised me of the visitor 
whom I had long expected. I opened the door— 
I had hastened down stairs to meet him, lest some 
one should abruptly scare him before I could have 
speech with him—and led my father into the 
farm-house parlor, where Martin sat in much the 
same despairing attitude as I had found him first. 

Jonathan Kirby followed me, walking upon tip- 
toe cautiously, and with his face of a greenish hue 
with fear. He sat down on an old-fashioned sofa, 
fanned himself with his white hat, and looked pit- 
eously toward me. 

**Don’t tell me any thing, or every thing at 
once, but break it.to me by degrees, my child,” 
he said; ‘you can not imagine how very weak I 
am ” 


I did not answer. After all these years I knew 
but very little of my father, and I regarded him 
with surprise as he sat there shivering. 

**TIs that you, Martin ?” he asked, glancing in 
the direction of the younger Westmair. 

** Yes, it is my wretched self,” muttered Mar- 
tin; ‘‘don’t talk tome, I can only add to your 
grief by every word.” 

‘Then you may as well leave it to Faith to ex- 
plain,” said my father, with alacrity, ‘‘ though she 
is a terribly outspoken girl. Now, then,” he add- 
ed, turning to me, ‘‘and please to bear in mind 
that any sudden shock may kill me on the spot. 
I may live for years with care, I have been in- 
formed by one of the most experienced men in the 
faculty, but if any sudden blow should fall upon 
me, I shall be off like the snuff of a candle. It’s 
a shocking position, which I will ask you to re- 
spect along with my infirmities ; and if she’s dead 
—don't blurt it out at once, but give me time to 
prepare myself.” 

**She is not dead,” I said. 

**T am rejoiced to hear it; I am truly grateful,” 
said my futher; ‘‘ now tell me how it happened, 
sparing me, of course, any sensational exaggera- 
tion to which the female mind is unfortunately 
prone. Your sister Kate never sufficiently con- 
sidered how a very little shock would set my poor 
heart plunging awfully. You will do nothing 
rashly ; you were always a cooler and calmer 
woman.” 

It was strange to watch my father’s nervous 
care for himself, and to see how even Katie's crit- 


after she is gone ?” 





I did not an-wer the question. I was more 
shocked at him than he was at his daughter's 
fate. I understood him now, and guessed how 
Katie's nature had been narrowed and rendered 
selfish by communion with him. This was the 
man for whom I had been champion, in whose 
honesty and noble character I had 
against the damning facts that would have as- 
sured one more skeptical of what he really was. 
Not an unkind and cruel father to his girls, not 
bat still shutting hi in his eovetousness away 
from their hearts, aud sinking himself 
deep in his own miserable scheming. Of late 





days he had altered very much—that was possi- 
ble. Of late days his existence had been hang- 
ing by a thread, and he was not the man to sey- 
er the connection in his anxiety for lives more 
valuable than his own. 

He was as sorry as he could be for Katie, but 
he could not risk his health by grieving for her. 

**I don’t see what is to of me,” he 
muttered again. 

It was the one great problem which he was 
already trying to solve. 

‘* Your future need not trouble you at present,” 
I said, reproachfully ; ** when you are alone jn 
the world, command my services.” 

“Thank you, Faith; I have been thinking of 
that; but—but you and I would never agree, 
The longer I live, the more assured I am of that 
fact. 1 must get a housekeeper to take care of 
me—a gentle, equable, and excessively cool house- 
keeper.” 

**Why do you weary us with your accursed 
selfishness?” cried Martin, indignantly ; “‘ have 
you forgotten that the dearest girl in the world 
is dying up stairs, that you sit there maundering 
about your wretched future ?” 

Jonathan Kirby jumped at this outburst of 
Martin, and spread his hands upon his chest. 

‘Don’t shout at me; don’t try to pick a quar. 
rel with a frail worm whom a breath will destroy 
—don't be hasty, for mercy’s sake!” cried my fa- 
ther. . 

‘*Go up and see your daughter,” said Martin, 
scornfully. 

**T will; I have come to see her; but I must 
have time to collect my nerves together ; they're 
all over the place at present. Faith,” he said, as 
he became more green and sickly, ‘‘I—I don’t 
think that I can really see her to-night. I should 
be off before her to heaven if I did. Don’t ask 
me; tell her not to ask me. I will come again 
to-morrow, as I’m a living man. I could not 
look at her to-night.” 

‘* She is not terrible to look at,” I replied. 

** Thank goodness !—but, no—I couldn't do it. 
She will not wish to see me, if you tell her that I 
am afraid. The coming of death is very awful, 
and it is one’s daughter—one’s favorite daughter 
who is going away like this, and I can’t see her 
go. By God—no!” he cried, in excitement ; then 
he remembered how bad excitement was for him, 
and checked himself, and sat back with his head 
among a forest of geraniums on the broad win- 
dow-sill, very grave and rigid. 

‘*T will tell her that you are here—and that I 
am of your opinion, it will be wiser for you not 
to see her.” 

‘*Thank you very much, Faith. I am sure 
that she will regard it in your light.” 

I left him after adjuring Martin not to re- 
proach my father again, and went up stairs to 
Katie, where I told her how nervous our father 
was, how anxious about her, and yet how fearful 
that he should be unnerved in her presence. 

**It is strange that Dick and he should be 
frightened of me,” she said, with a little sigh; 
‘* but tell him that he had better keep away. He 
will be stronger to-morrow, and come here of his 
own ™ 

** Yes, dear, perhaps ‘he will.” 

** Will you tell him from me to live more wise- 
ly, more honestly for the future, Faith—as you 
would wish him to live? All will be well with- 
out further scheming—for all will be very bright 
in the world without me soon.” 

*¢ No, no.” 

‘*T was only a poor schemer like my father, 
and I believed in my own wrongs, and in no one’s 
rights,” she murmured. ‘‘ Presently, my Faith, 
you will live to teach him what is best. I seem 
to see the future very clearly for you all now—I 
hope I do,” she added, more doubtfully. 

**And you will think of your own, my dear, 
dear Katie, now.” 

‘* Hasn't the minister been here, and made me 
good ?” she said, with a flash of her own strange 
satire—‘‘ there, there! forgive me,” she added, 
‘*T am a better woman dying than ever I should 
have been in health. I have been weak and will- 
ful, but He will forgive me for my penitence, I 
think. I am so very young to go away like this.” 

As I turned to her quickly, fearing that she 
was grieving very much, she said, F 

“*Go down stairs—I want to speak to Martin 
now. Father will think you are neglecting him. 

I complied with her request, and told Martin 
that Katie wished to see him. He left the room, 
and it was not till he had gone that I missed my 
father from his place by the window. The noise 
of bolts being withdrawn warned me that he was 
stealing away, and I hurried into the narrow 
passage, where I found him struggling with the 
fastenings. ; 

‘* You were going away like this,” I said, “‘not 
waiting for her message to you!” 

“* T was afraid, after all, that she would beg me 
to see her, and I am not equal to the ordeal,” he 
marathi hy ‘*T am not, indeed.” 

"5 -night, then,” I said. 

“*Good-night, my dear—good-night. There 
are bolts enough here for Holloway,” he mut- 
tered ; “‘why do they fasten up in this absurd 
manner ?” 

‘* Let me open the door for you.” 

He stood back, and I unfastened the door and 
let in the cool night air, and with it the moan- 
ing of Dick Simmons, still lying on the grass 
without, and forgetful once more of his promise. 

My father craned his neck forward, and peer- 
ed into the darkness. 

‘* What the devil’s that ?” he said. 

**It is Richard Simmons.” a 

“That black heap there—I thought it might 
be a mad dog,” said my father. ‘‘ Is he drunk‘ 

** He is hardly sober,” I replied. 

“*Stay here a moment—keep the door open— 
I'll go and speak to him.” 

He crossed the path to the arable land, step- 
ping over a small trench with lightuess and bur’ 
ancy, aud from my post I watched him nery- 
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ously. I had too much thought for Kate to 

;s at once the motive for my father's ques- 
tioning of the half-drunken, half-distraught creat- 
ure lying there—but I saw that he was speaking 
hurriedly, and as I held the light above my head, 
I detected his right hand stealing toward the 
breast-pocket of Dick Simmons. 

[ro BE OONTINUED.] 
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of the waters, by means of hand and towing nets. 
Fifth, to preserve the specimens in the best man- 
ner, with a view of an exhaustive study of them 
hereafter and of distributing series to the mu- 
seums throughout the country (after the Na- 
tional Museum and Yale College were supplied), 
thus involving the accumulation of large num- 
bers of duplicates, fil many thousands of 
bottles. the species of animals which 
could not be readily preserved for study were 
to be examined and described while living. 
Notes of this kind already made amount to over 
af bind auleuate, eapestetty tao 90 change toate 
of living an es ly such as c e 
form in alcohol. For this object Mr. Emerton, 
of Salem, was employed, who made more than 
164 draw: from living animals. Zighth, the 
relation between the fishes and the lower ani- 
mals which serve as their food was to be borne 
in mind. To this end the stomachs of a large 
number of fishes were to be examined, and 
lists made of their contents. Ninth, parasites, 
both external and internal, were to be collect- 
ed and preserved for future study. Tenth, sim- 
ilar investigations were to be prosecuted on the 
Georges Banks, on the United States steamer 
Bache, in connection with her regular Coast Sur- 
ba | work. 

or this purpose Professor Perrce, Superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey, authori the 
Commissioner of Fisheries to place on board 
two of his assistants: at first, Mr. 8. I. Smita 
and Mr. Oscar HarGer, and afterward Dr. A. 
8. Packarp, Jun., and Mr. Cates Cooks, of Sa- 
lem. All this was in addition to and independ- 
ent of the researches carried on by Professor 
Bargp and his immediate assistants in reference 
to the natural history of the fishe’ themselves. 

Professor VERRILL remarks in his article that, 
as the result of these labors, at least 350 species, 
exclusive of foraminifera and entomostraca, 
were added to those known before he com- 
menced his researches in this vicinity a few 
— . Many of these are undescribed; but 

he pn, 0 are known from Northern Europe. 
Four actinoid and three alcyanoid polyps were 
added to the list. Thirty-eight species of aca- 
lephs were added to those previously known 
from this region; ten species of Hehinoderms. 
Ninety-five species of mollusea were also added 

125 of worms, and 100 of crustacea, exclusive o 
entomostraca and a | number of sponges. 

Among the most interesting discoveries was 
that of a new species of or cuttle-fish, 
found at a depth of 60 to 120 fathoms, in the 
Bay of Fundy. Of alge about sixty-five species 
were enumerated, several of them entirely new 
to our coast. 

A branch of the party was located for a time at 
Cape Porpoise, on the coast of Maine, and then 
changed its seat of operations to Grand Me- 
nan. This consisted of Professor H. E. Wrs- 
STER, assisted by Mr. CHARLES PonD, and both 
numerous and valuable collections were made 
by them. 

The exploration of the Georges Banks was 
one of very great interest and importance, and 
the results accomplished would have been much 

r had the steamer been able to give a lon- 
ger time to the work. The explorers succeed- 
ed in obtaining one cast of the dredge in 430 
fathoms—a deeper water than had ever been 
reached on our coast north of Florida. This 
was in north latitude 41° 25', west longitude 65° 
42. The temperature of the air at the time was 
66°, of the surface of the water 65°, of the bot- 
tom 51°. In this last case the temperatures 
were considerably higher than those observed 
in the Bay of Fundy, where the surface was 
48°, and the bottom, about 100 fathoms, was 
ort. Off Cape Sable, at a depth of forty-five 
fathoms, the bottom temperature was about 
35°, and that of the surface 56°. 

ery interesting collections were also made 
on this expedition by means of the towing net, 
especially in north latitude 42° 3’, west vy a 
tude 63° 49, the temperature of the water at 
surface being 72°. The existence of powerful 
currents in the vicinity of the Georges was de- 
termined by the officers of the steamer, and the 
reatest depth indicated was 1800 fathoms, no 
ttom being reached on this occasion. How 
much lower the depth may be in that region it 
was impossible to determine; but as the work 
— — ee — er — by the 
as’ ane ope to laced in possession 
of the actual facts with all the details. 

Oscar Scuminr, the well-known writer upon 
the sponges, gives an interesting account of an 
exploration made by him in 1870 for the pur- 
pose of determining the natural history and 
physics of the Adriatic. His researches were 

rosecuted on board the Trieste, a war vessel be- 
onging to the Austrian navy; and the results 
were of much interest and scientific value. Dr. 
Scumrpt used two forms of ope of the 
ordinary rectangular Sey and the other with 
triangular frames. e triangular dredges had 
three instead of two bows for the ring to the 
rope, two of them being fastened together, while 
the other was joined to them by a somewhat 
thinner piece of rope, so that, in case of being 
hung, the fastening would give way and allow 











the dredge to be hauled up by oue side. This 
form of dredge was found perfectly available 
down to a depth of 630 fathoms, especially when 
leaden weights of eighty pounds were attached 
in the angles. The dredge rope used was about 
the thickness of a man’s thumb. 

As far as temperatures were concerned, that 
of the deepest part of the gulf, with a surface 
temperature of 723° F., was not below 59° to 50° 
F. Very little was observed in the way of cur- 
rents, especially below one or two hundred 
fathoms. The deep waters of the Adriatic were 
found to be very poor in the higher forms of 
life, mainly, perhaps, in consequence of the ab- 
sence of such currents as affect the deeper por- 
tions of the sea. 

One of the most important results of the re- 
searches on board the 7'ries’e was the discovery 
of Bathybius mud at a depth of from fifty fath- 
oms downward. This was detected by its yellow- 
ish-gray color and its characteristic greasy na- 
ture, and in this were found a great variety of 
foraminifera, but almost nothing of the higher 
forms of life. 

Dr. ScHMIDT was enabled, in consequence of 
his researches, to determine many interesting 
facts in regard to Bathybius and its associates, 
and to fix with greater precision than before 
their true nature. Among other results of his 
observations he was led to the conclusion that 
the coccoliths are independent living creatures, 
and not related at all to Bathybius, excep in 
the way of association. A second o m, 
which he calis Rhabddolith, was met with, v 
closely resembling the coccoliths, and whic 
tends to prove more satisfactorily the distinc- 
tion between Bathybius and the coccoliths. The 
ocgte and significance of these objects are still 
far from being explained, but he is not willing 
to admit that the Bathybius protoplasm is the 
residue of other low organized creatures. Nor is 
it protiston or moneron, in the common accepta- 
tion of those terms, according to which all these 
simplest organisms have a limitation in space 
and a development. A living creature of un- 
limited extension is so contrary to our present 
notions of life and organization that our con- 
—— and ideas must first adapt themselves 





According to Mr. THomson, the Maoris (or 
the aboriginal population of New Zealand) were 
derived from Southern India at a time when the 
peninsula as well as the Indian Archipelago were 
peopled by negroes. In his opinion a stream of 
migration extended from the peninsula in both 
an eastern and western direction. Its move- 
ment eastward can be traced readily as far as the 
Moluccas, the race being modified in color, but 
not in language, by the incursions of the Man- 
om and Anamese. With the Moluccas as a 

is, a stream of the mixed races flowed east- 
ward from island to island, over Polynesia, one 
branch pies & way to New Zealand by the 
way of Tongataboo. 





At the late Congress of Prehistoric Anthro- 
pology held at Brussels Mr. STEENSTRUP made 
a communication upon the e r} of Den- 
mark, in which he remarked that these have 
been divided into three classes, according to the 

lants which have principally contributed to 
‘orm the different layers—namely, the Skov- 
moser, - es the ~er L prairie 
bogs; and the Lyngmoser, or the bogs com- 
posed of moss or heath. 

The Skovmoser are those which are of most 
interest, since we can find in them layers super- 
imposed one upon another, which can even per- 
mit us to determine the epoch of the animals 
which have perished in the peaty mud. The 
layers found near the exterior are generally in 
the best condition, as they are usually in their 
natural position, having escaped the chan 
that have acted upon the centre. Here we find 
the remains most characteristic of the forest in 


tremula); second, the pine (Pinus ris) ; 
third, the oak ( sessili, iG ay; ho 


alder (Alnus i ); fifth, the beech ( 
. This last grows to-day throughout 


D x 
These facts have, of cog hes been known; 
but quite lately Naruorst ‘ound that be- 
neath the layers — mentioned occurs an 
arctic flora, com of Betula nana, Dryas oc- 
topetala, Saliz etc. ; these latter deposits 
are not of fluvial origin, but have been formed 
by water filtering across the walls of the basin, 
and are all of a local vegetation, so that we have 
a local series of layers marking all the modifica- 
tions of the Danish climate. The arctic flora 
corresponds to that of the southern boundary 
of Lapiend, or that of the sea-level of Denmark. 
At present flint implements have only been col- 
lected in the layers of the Pinus sylvestris ; but 
Mr. SteenstRvuP has found them in the layers 
of the arctic flora. He has found bones of the 
reindeer several times, bat only in the lower 
layers. The moose occurs also both in these 
and in the upper layers. 

An astronomical and meteorological observa- 
tory is about to be erected je By jan gov- 
ernment at Tashkend, in Central Asia, about 100 
miles northwest of Khokan. 





m- the oe of hee ge " by Mewes 
ANKINE the department of civil en ng 
has lost a very important member. This gentle 
man was born at Edinburgh in 1820, and entered 
the profession as a pupil of his father. He re- 
ceived the Keith Medal of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh in 1852 for his researches on the me- 
chanical action of heat. He published from 
time to time numerous important memoirs and 
articles. His manual of applied mechanics to 
steam and other prime movers of mach 

and mill-work has long ranked as a 5 

His death took place on the 25th of December 
last. 


The administration of the Royal Museum in 
Berlin has issued a circular intended to prevent 
the unnecessary destruction of coins and other 
valuable antiquities. In consequence of the 
impression that all such objects belong to the 
state, and would be seized upon if found, the 
discoverers have been in the habit of melting up 
silver articles for the sake of the bullion, or dis- 
posing of them furtively to the first comer, this 
resulting in the loss to the state of many im- 
portant objects of antiquity. 

The administration now 
these objects are not claim 





ves notice that 
by the state, and 





that the full value will be d, on information 
being rendered, and that if the offer is not sat- 
isfactory the holder is at liberty to reject it. 
In the same connection we learn that an or- 
der has been issued to the naval officers of the 
German government instructing them to pay 
some attention to such scientific items, partic- 
ularly —_aa, as may come within their 
notice, and that the facts and collections thus 
secured may be transmitted to any scientific 
body in Germany. 





NAPOLEON LIL. LYING IN STATE. 


As a companion to the large picture on pages 
152 and 153, we present on page 149 an illus- 
tration of the lying in state of the remains of 
Napoveon I. at St. Helena. After his death, 
which occurred on the 5th of May, 1821, the 
body was carefully examined by the physicians, 
and then prepared for burial. The valet de 
chambre dressed the Emperor as he was usually 
dressed in life, with white waistcoat and breech- 
es, black cravat, long boots, and cocked hat. 
He was thus placed upon the bed in his small 
bedroom, which was hung in black. The cloak 
which he had worn at Marengo was spread over 
his feet. A silver crucifix was i upon his 
chest. Behind his head was an altar, where 
the Abbé Vicriati stood reciting the prayers 
of the Church. During the afternoon of the 
6th and the whole of the 7th an unending pro- 
cession passed slowly and solemnly through the 
room to look for the last time upon the lifeless 
remains, and on the following day the burial 
took place, 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Vaxiovs reports have been recently circulated in re- 
to changes in the method of instruction at Har- 
vard University. Statements have been made in news- 
papers generally to the effect that the college authori- 
ties had abolished the system of compulsory atiend- 
ance upon recitations and lectures, and that morning 
prayers in the chapel had been finally given up. Some 
mention was lately made in these columns of these 
supposed changes. But it now appears, according to 
Boston papers, that rumor has, as is often the case, 
made a little mistake. There have been no exercises 
in the chapel, it is true, for several months, but this was 
only because the chapel was undergoing repairs and 
improvements, and not from an abandonment of pre- 
vious usages. It is believed that the college authorities 
intend to make an entire change in the present method 
of instruction, and adopt a system similar to that used 
in universities in Germany, but that this change can 
not be made immediately with advantage. 


In the New Sweden settlement, in Maine, there are 
now one hundred good houses and eighty-eight barns, 
and all the lots have from five to twenty acres cleared. 
The colony has two steam-mills for the manufacture 
of shingles, and a saw-mill on Caribou stream. The 
expense to the State has been $20,308, and the colony 
has repaid $4278 by work on roads, leaving the expense 
of the settlement to the State at $16,030, which the set- 
tlers will steadily repay in work on the State roads. 
Thirty miles of roads have been cut through the woods 
and made passable. The Swedes are prized in all parts 
of the State as faithful and intelligent workmen. 


A report has been made by General Babcock, as en- 
gineer in charge of public buildings and g ds at 





ary 4, and was, as it has always been, an occasion of 
great pleasure to all who participated in the festivities, 
It is doubtless well known to many of our readers that 
the hospital for the benefit of which this ball is given 
is designed as an asylum for the infants of those whose 
daily avocations compel them to forego maternal due 
ties, and as a shelter for distressed women of every class 
and creed. There unfortunate mothers may fund the 
help and encouragement they need, and young chil- 
dren receive the tender care which so many lack. 

The extent of the recent inundations of the River 
Seine may be reckoned from the estimate made by a 
Frenchman of undoubted accuracy that by it 12,000 
drowned rats have been swept into the sea ! 


Mr. Tinsley, editor of s well-known English maga- 
zine, and publisher of numerous novels, is said to have 
worked as a farmer's boy before he was twelve years 
old, and to have received his edueation at a cheap na- 
tional school. Industry and energy generally bring 
their own reward—success, 

The test of a “‘real gentleman” is a curious one in 
these modern times. A restaurant waiter was brought 
into one of our courts for examination, and .he follow- 
ing testimony was given : 

“ What is your name ?” 

ve Wal, i my Sir.” 

s r. Flun ‘ou say the de - 
tleman. What maieh pon ee oem 
“Cause, Sir, he always says ‘Thank you’ when 
hand him a mutton-chop, or even a bit of bread. New 
a real [ae never does this, but hollers ont, 
‘Here, John, give me a mutton-chop, or I'll shy this 
pepper-box at your head.’ You can’t deceive me with 
a gen an, your worship. "Cause why, I’ve asso~ 
ciated with too many of ‘em at the race-course.” 





After many plans and promises which have not 
amounted to any thing, it now seems certain that a 
wagon-road will this year be made into the Yosemite 
Valley. The new road will begin at Hazel Green, 
twenty-six miles above Coulterville, and will pursue a 
southeasterly and easterly route along the sides or bot- 
tom of the Merced Cafon to the Bridal Veil Falls, a 
distance of but eighteen miles. Many of the miles in 
the Yosemite region are very long ones, but this dis- 
tance is given from actual chain measurement. The 
grades will all be easy; the heaviest will be but fifteen 
feet in each one bundred, and will have a length of but 
three-fourths of a mile. On the ist of June last there 
were seven feet of snow on one of the elevated por- 
tions of the road to Yosemite; but the new road, by 
following the Merced Cafon and its lower gradcs, and 
taking the sunny side, where the snow never lies, will 
render travel into the valley possible at all seasons, 
and that in stages all the way. Hundreds who had 
not the courage to go on horseback, and still leas 
courage to face the steep trails heretofore used in go- 
ing into Yosemite, can this year make the trip and es- 
cape both. The road is expected to be completed in 
season for summer travel. 





Medical men may well puzzle their brains over a 
singular case which has recently occarred—or rather, 
which has recently come to a climax. About three 
years ago a Mr. Hall, of Elmira, New York, struck his 
head against a beam in his barn, and was made un- 
conscious. He quickly recovered, and apparently no 
serious consequences resulted from the accident, 
Soon afterward he removed to Scranton, Penneylva 
nia, where he engaged in mercantile business. A short 
time ago he was suddenly seized with a peculiar pain 
in his head, followed by violent spasms which con- 
tinued for some hours. When these had ceased he ob- 
tained a quiet night's rest; but the next morning his 

ti greatly puzzled his friends, who finally discov- 





Washington, to the effect that the Executive Mansion 
is damp and unwholesome, and needs constant repair. 
It is also destitute of what are termed modern im- 
provements, and is insufficient for its uses. The first 
floor is used almost exclusively for public purposes, 
and on the second floor there are several business of- 
fices. General Babcock asserts that there are hun- 
dreds of private residences in Washington more com- 
modious and suitable for a gentleman’s family than 
the White House. 


Some writer having rashly asserted that nothing 
was certainly known concerning the author of the fa- 
mous Mother Goose's Melodies, he is assured by a cor- 
respondent of the Providence Journal that Mother 
Goose is by no means a myth, but a veritable per- 
sonage. She belonged to a wealthy family ‘n Boston, 


dren, found grandchildren growing t p about her, she 
broke into a flood of nursery ditties. and her son-in- 
law collected and printed them wica the title, “* Songs 
Sor the Nursery ; or, Mother Goos>3 Melodies for Chil- 


feases great devotion to t.2 imperial family. It is 





It is well to follow the mandates of Dame Fashion 
to a certain extent, when they are not injurious to 
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not ladies of really good taste show it by fol- 
wing fashion in such moderation that they can be 
distinguished from those who, destitute of taste them- 
selves, are forced blindly to adopt every style, or to fol- 
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For sixteen years the Charity Ball has been a prom- 
inent event among the festivities of thiscity. Fashion 
and charity therein unite to give substantial aid to the 
Nursery and Child's Hospital. The seventeenth annu- 
al ball took place at the Academy of Music on Febru- 





ered that his memory from the date of the accident in 
Elmira was entirely gone. Time was a blank to him 
during those three years. He recognized his wife and 
oldest child, but two children born within the three 
years were as strangers to him. In a few days his 
mental and physical vigor returned, but the singular 
gap in his memory remained. Mr. Hall could scarcely 
be made te believe his own condition, but ail efforts 
to awaken some recollection of that blank space of 
time seemed in vain. Hopes are entertained, however, 
that memory will in some way be restored. 





Germany proposes a school reform in the matter of 
using slates, It is urged that they are noisy, hurtful 
to the eyes, and help to form a bad handwriting. A 
substitute is proposed—en elastic, light, paper affair, 
on which ink cam be used, and from which it can be 


removed easily. That is good, so far, but can the ink - 


also be easily removed from the hands and clothes of 
the unskillful little users ? 





A novel invention is now on exhibition in San Fran- 
cisco, by which an intense heat may be obtained at a 
trifling cost. It consists of burning streams of hydro- 
gen and oxygen gases, by which a degree of heat is 
produced unattainable by ordinary means. It isin the 
application of the principle of the oxy-hydrogen flame 
and the manner of eliminating the hydrogen from dis- 
integrated steam that the value of the invention con- 
sists. The inventor has for wany years been engaged 
upon the problem of utilizing the hydrogen contained 
in water, and producing « heat that should be the 
most intense known, and at the same time not exceed 
in cost the heat-producers now in use, 





Last year was a famous one for corr, Never before 
was there so heavy a crop in the United State. The 
Agricultural Report states that the total amount was 
1,100,000,000 bushels, The corp, also, was of unusu- 


ally good quality. 


The Court Journal gives a singular account of a 
servant-girl who seems to have acquired such a relish 
for pins and needles as to be unable to resist the temp. 
tation to swallow them. Apparently she has a con. 
stant craving for this unusual diet. Once, when hang- 
ing out some clothes to dry, she accidentally swallowed 
a quantity of pins she kept in her mouth. Some un- 
pleasant symptoms appearing, she went to a hospital, 
whence, after vomiting twenty-eight pins, she returned, 
to service. After a while the former symptoms re- 
turned. She was sent again to the hospital, and there 
no less than seventy-eight pins and sixteen needles 
have been taken froma her body. The greater part of 
these she vomited, but some were taken out through 
her skin on different parts of her person. The needles 
in particular indicated a decided inclination to wander 
through the body, several being taken out about the 
face, neck, and arma. One wes taken out below the 
ear, with a long thread after it, and another came out 
in thrée pieces, the parts following close in 
each other's wake, pins included a large one, 
pearly the size of ¢ darning-needle, and a “ gaiety” onc, 
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BORN AT THE TUILERIES, APRIL 
Once Europe could 


THE EMPEROR NAPOL 


“Once the Embassadors waited in anxiety for a word from those lips, 
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Photographed by Messrs. W. & D. Downey. 


‘NUL AFTER DEATH. 
‘T CHISELHURST, JANUARY 9, 1873. 


hold Cm 
d Cxs; . 
ar and his fortunes; and now, a narrow room, a narrow hed, a narrow coffin.” 
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THE INDIAN MAIDEN AND 
INFANT IMAGE, 
"Tis an Indian virgin worthy, 
In her gentle form and face, 
With a voice of sweet, low music, 
Of that hopeful: Pimo race: 
Smiles before her a boy baby, 
Lovely in its strength and grace, 
By the far-off Colorado. 


Earnestly she strives to model 
Him in native valley clay, 
And through all the tender striving 
Softly sings a sacred lay, 
And it breathes a loved tradition 
Held in centuries away, 
By the mighty Colorado. 


Beautiful that old tradition, 
That if any virgin’s hand 
Ever should succeed in moulding, 
While by summer breezes fanned, 
A boy infant's perfect image, 
Paradise would wrap the land 
Peopled by the Colorado. 


For at once by the Great Spirit 
It would be endowed with life, 
Grow, and Him there representing, 
Stand in good divinely rife; 
Of the tribe the leader, savior, 
Rainbow love and bury strife, 
By the glad, broad Colorado. 


He would banish want and sorrow; 
Not a demon could prevail; 
Human foes could never triumph ; 
Rain and foed could never fail; 
And by faith in him their spirits 
Would at last to heaven sail, 
From the earthly Colorado. 


Yes, it is a sweet tradition! 
Virgins now for long, long time 
Have made models of the infants, 
Yet make, hoping that their clime, 
By success of some pure maiden, 
Would redemption have sublime, 
On the happy Colorado, 


Yea, it is a grand tradition, 

Born of what the Human feels! 
Yet may the true Incarnation, 

Long ago brought on Time’s wheels, 
Save the Pimo with its rainbow, 

Hushed forever thunder-peals, 

On the Curist-cH1Lp’s Colorado! 
Wiciram Ross WALLACE. 


NAPOLEON TL LYING IN STATE. 


Tue lying in state of the remains of the late 
Napo.ton III. took place on the 14th ult. in 
the picture-gallery of the Camden House, at 
Chiselhurst. The sky-light had been covered 
over with one large tricolored flag, entirely ex- 
eluding the light of day. The apartment, of 
which the dimensions in any direction did not 
exceed thirty feet, was draped with black cloth. 
In the centre of the background was a large 
white cross, and on either side a large N, sur- 
mounted by an imperial crown, the same letter 
being thrice repeated on both sides. At each 
side of the chapel were stationed one silver can- 
delabra holding eight candles, and four candle- 
sticks four feet high; also a massive candle of 
nearly the same height. In the centre, under the 
sky-light, stood the coffin, raised at an angle of 
about twenty degrees, so that theentire body could 
be cursorily seen from head to foot. ‘The rim of 
the coffin was surmounted by a frame of yellow 
frilled silk, the delicate color of which stood out 
on the white satin with which the coffin was lined, 
and on the deep violet velvet pall which flowed 
round about it, and lay in heavy folds on the 
floor. At the foot of the coffin there lay a heap 
of immortelle wreaths, which had been deposited 
there in the morning, and the number of which 
was considerably increased during the day. A 
wreath of violets with the letter N in the centre 
rested on the feet. ‘The dead Emperor was dress- 
ed in the uniform which he wore at Sedan, with 
the addition of the golden epaulets of his milita- 
ry rank, and the scarf of the Grand Cordon of 
the Legion of Honor, the plaque and cross of the 
same order, the military medal, and the medal 
of Italy on his breast. His sword and the Order 
of the Garter lay by his side in the coffin. The 
attitude was one with the hands slightly crossed 
and the head not raised. At the head of the 
coffin was placed a massive golden crucifix, by 
the side of which burned two candles. The 
priests in attendance were the Abbé Mertarre 
and the Abbé Larynx, who were engaged in 
prayer behind the head of the coffin, where a 
priedieu covered with crape was placed on each 
side. Father Gopparp and Monseigneur Bav- 
ER were in attendance at the foot. The officers 
of the imperial household had undertaken to be 
in attendance at the side of the coffin in fours, 
relieving each other every half hour. 

At about eleven o’clock in the morning Prince 
Napo.eoy, Prince ACHILLE Morat, Prince Lou- 
1s Lucien, Prince Cuartes Bonaparte, and 
the Duc de Mouchy waited upon his imperial 
highness for the purpose of conducting him to 
view the body of the deceased Emperor. The 





Prince, who had been apprised of the coming | 


ceremonial, was ready, and, attended by General 
Esrenities, Count Crary, and M. Fiton, he 
- once accompanied his relatives to Camden 
Ouse. On arriving there his imperial highness 
repaired to the great drawing-room, where he 
remained conversing with his relatives until the 
approach of the Prince of Wales was announced. 
oa seyel highness, who had come from London 
y Special train, was accompanied by the Duk: 
- . 6 

of Edinburgh, and attended by eA SyDNEY 
Hon. W. Coivitze, Lieutenant-Colonel ELuis, 
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Hon. Exror Yorke, and Mr. F. Kyottys. On 
arrival at the drawing-room window, through 
which those who visited the lying in state were 
presently to enter, the Prince of Wales was met 
by the Prince Imperial, who was followed by the 
whole of the Bonararte family. The meeting 
was of a very solemn and impressive character. 
Embracing the son of the late Emperor, the 
Prince of Wales tenderly saluted him, and then, 
walking slowly into the drawing-room, remained 
for several minutes closeted with the Prince 
Imperial, Prince Napoteon, Prince ACHILLE 
Murat, Prince Cuarves, and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. At length the door opened, and 
the Prince of Wales, together with his royal 
brother and attendants, into the hall, 
and, conducted by the Duc de Bassano (Grand 
Chamberlain of the Empire) and the Duc de 
Cambacérés (Grand Master of Ceremonies), pro- 
ceeded to view the body of the departed Emperor. 
For a few minutes the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Edinburgh stood reverently in frout of 
the coffin, all the other distinguished personages 
present being slightly in the rear. Solemn silence 
was maintained until their royal highnesses, bow- 
ing to the body, passed onward to the grand 
staircase, and proceeded to visit the Empress. 

Meanwhile upward of 10,000 persons were 
besieging the gates, eager to press in and view 
the body of the dead ex-Emperor. After some 
delay these were gratified, and at seven in the 
evening the doors were finally closed. The ad- 
mirable double-page illustration which is given 
in this number is a striking representation of the 
solemn scene, not soon to be forgotten by those 
who witnessed it. 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtuos or “Tus Lovers or Agpen,” “ Lapy Aup- 
LEY’s Seonet,” Ero, 








CHAPTER VIL. 
“Je ne voudrais pas, si j’étais Julie, 
N’étre que jolie 
Avec ma beauté. 
Jusqu’au bout des doigts je serals duchesse. 
Comme ma richesse 
J’aurais ma fierte.” 

EvizaBETH, having in a manner pledged her- 
seif to a career of worldly-mindedness, to begin 
in the ensuing spring, deemed herself at liberty 
to follow her own inclinations in the interim, 
and these inclinations pointed to the kind of life 
which Malcolm Forde wished her to lead. She 
went back to her district work on the morning 
after the curate’s visit, put on her Puritati hat 
and sober gray Carmelite gown, which seemed to 
her mind the whole armor of righteousness, and 
went back to her people. She was welcomed 
back with an affection that at once surprised and 
touched her. She had done so little for them— 
only treating them and thinking of them as creat- 
ures of the same nature as herself—and yet they 
were so grateful and so fond of her. 

So Elizabeth went back to what Gertrude called 
her ‘‘ duties,” and the soul of Aunt Chevenix was 
heavy within her. That lady had cherished high 
hopes upon the subject of this lovely niece of hers. 
A perfect beauty in a family is a fortune in em- 
bryo. ‘There was no knowing what transcendent 
heights in the vast mountain range of ‘‘ good so- 
ciety” such a girl as Elizabeth might scale, drag- 
ging her kith and kin upward with her, provided 
she were but plastic in the hands of good advisers. 
To scheme, to plan, to diplomatize, were natural 
operations of the Chevenix mind. A childless 
widow with a comfortable income and a some- 
what extended circle of acquaintance could hard- 
ly spend all her existence with no more mental 
pabulum than a fan and a scent-bottle and the 
trivial amenities of polite life. Mrs, Chevenix’s 
intellect must have lapsed into stagnation but for 
the agreeable employment afforded by social di- 
ag She knew every thing t every 

'y, kept a mental ledger in which she regis- 
tered all the little weaknesses of her acquaint- 
ance, and had even a journal wherein a good 
deal of genteel scandal was booked in pen and 
ink. But although by no means essentially 
good-natured, she was not a mischief-maker, 
and no unfriendly criticism or lady-like scandal 
had ever been brought home to her. She was, 
on the other hand, renowned as a peace-maker: 
and if she had a fault, it was a species of amia- 
ble officiousness, which some of her acquaintance 
were inclined inwardly to resent. Malign tongues 
had called Mrs. Chevenix.a busybody; but in the 
general opinion she was a lady of vivacious and 
agreeable manners, who gave snug little dinners, 
aud elegant little suppers after concerts and op- 
eras, and was a fine figure for garden-parties, 
or @ spare seat at the dinner-table: a lady who 
had done some good service in the way of match- 
making, and who exercised considerable influence 
over the minds of divers young matrons whom she 
had assisted in the achievement of their matrimo- 
nial successes, 

It seemed a hard thing that, after having been 
so useful an ally to various damsels who were 
only the protégées of the hour, Mrs. Chevenix’s 
dip ic efforts in relation to her own nieces 
should result in utter failure. She had never 
hoped very much from Gertrude, who had that 
air of being too good for this world which is of 
all things the most repellent to sinful man. Still, 
she had done her best bravely, and with the sub- 
lime patience engendered by profound experience 
of this mundane sphere, its difficulties and dis- 
appointments. She had exhibited her seriously 
minded niece at charity bazars, at déjeuners given 
after the inauguration of church organs, at choir 
festivals, and even—with a noble sacrifice of per- 
sonal inclination—at Sunday-school tea-drink- 
ings, orphanage fétes, and other assemblages of 





what this worldly-minded matron called the 


goody-goody school. She had angled for popu- 
lar preachers, for rectors and vicars, the value 
of whose benefices she had looked up in the 
Clergy list; but she had cast her lines in vain. 
The popular preachers, crying from their pulpits 
that all is vanity, were yet caught, moth-like, by 
the flame of worldly beauties, and left Gertrude 
to console herself with the calm contemplation 
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tomed line of worldliness, Gertrude had scarcely 
trembled; but when her youn‘er sister all of a 
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of this conversion. It was a glaring 

attempt at the-curate’s subjugation, 

that stiff pers ss meray — which 

worn so patiently by ute-playing t- 
ine Levies Gf te gam, Aud Gormmbe a 

hesitate to express herself in somewhat 
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season the h of Aunt Chevenix rose hi » 
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icraft of a West End mantua-maker, 
own hair with a skill which would have done 


season, 
brightened by many a hopeful ray, had been 
barren of results. Perhaps these girls in their 
aunt’s house were too obviously “‘on view.” 
Mrs, Chevenix’s renown as @ match-maker may 
have gone against them ; her past successes may 
have induced this present failure. And if Ger- 
trude erred on the side of piety, Diana possibl 
went a thought too far in the matter of world- 
liness. She was clever and imitative, and caught 
up the manners of more experienced damsels 
with a readiness that was perhaps too ready. 
She had perhaps a trifle too much confidence in 
herself, too much of the veni, vidi, vici style ; 
went into battle with ‘‘ an opera-box and a house 
in Hyde Park Gardens” blazoned on her banner ; 
and after suffering the fitful fever of high hopes 
that alternate with blank despair, Diana was 
fain to go back to Hawleigh Rectory without be- 
ing able to boast of any definite offer. 
But with Elizabeth Mrs. Chevenix told her- 
self things would be utterly different. She pos- 
that rare beauty which always commands 
attention. She was as perfect in her line as 
those heaven-born winners of Derby, Oaks, and 


Leger, which, in woned sare ey as two-year- 
olds, proclaim th ves at once the conquer- 


ors of the coming year. Fairly good-looking 
girls were abundant enough every season, just 
as fairly good horses abound at every sale of 
yearlings throughout the sporting year; but 
there was as much difference between Eliza- 
beth Luttrell and the common herd of pretty 
girls—all more or less dependent on the style of 
their bonnets or the dressing of their hair fur 
their good looks—as between the fifty-guinea 
colt, whose good — excite vague hopes of 
future merit in breast of the speculative 
buyer, and a lordling of a crack stable, with a 
pedigree half a yard long, knocked down for two 
or three thousand guineas to some magnate of 
the turf, amidst the applause of the auction-yard. 

** Elizabeth can not fail to marry well, unless 
she behaves like an idiot, and throws herself 
away upon some pauper curate,” said Mrs. 
Chevenix. ‘There is no position to which a 
girl with her advantages may not aspire—and I 
shall make it my business to give her plenty of 
opportunities — unless she is obstinatel Sen 
upon standing in her own light. This distri 
visiting business must be put a stop to immedi- 
ately. It is nothing more than an excuse fur 
flirting with that tall curate.” 

Mrs, Chevenix was not slow to warn her 
brother, the vicar, of this peril which menaced 
his handsomest daughter; but he, who was the 
easiest-tempered and least designing of man- 
a received her information with a provoking 


ness. 

‘*T really can’t see how I could object to Liz- 
zie’s visiting the poor,” he said. ‘‘ It has always 
been a trouble to me that my daughters, with 
the exception of Gertrude, have done so little. 
If Forde has brought about a better state of 
things in this matter, as he has in a good deal 
besides, I don’t see that I can complain of the 
improvement because it is his doing. And I 
don’t think you need alarm yourself with regard 
to any danger of love-making or matrimony be- 
tween those two. Forde has somewhat ad- 
vanced notions, and doesn’t approve of a priest 
marrying. He has almost ead as much in the 
pulpit, and I think the Hawleigh girls have left 
off setting their caps at him,” 

**Men are not always constant to their opin- 
ions,” said Mrs. Chevenix. ‘I wouldn’t give 
much for any declaration Mr. Forde may have 
made in the pulpit. Very bad taste in Kim to 
advance any opinion of that kind, I think, when 





his vicar is a married man and the father of a 


family.” 

« belongs to the new school,” replied 
Mr. Luttrell, with his indifferent, po hae oe 
air, ‘* Perhaps he sometimes sails a trifle too 
near the wind in the matter of asceticism ; but 
he’s the best curate I ever had.” 

‘* Why doesn’t he go over to Rome, and have 
done with it!” exclaimed Aunt an- 
grily; ‘‘I have no patience with such a wolf in 

’s clothi nd I have no patience with 
you, Wilmot, when I see your handsomest dangh- 
ter aay aye away before pr yeas eyes.” 

** But I don’t see any thing of the kind, Ma- 
ria,” said the vicar, gently rolling his fingers 
round a cigar which he meant to smoke in the 
orchard as soon as he should escape from his 
tormentor. ‘‘As to playing the spy upon my 
children—watching their flirtations with Jones, 
or speculating upon their penchant for Robinson 
—I think you ought to know by this time that I 
ye a ee ay oe oe 
kin ” 


“Which means in plain English that you are 
too selfish and too indifferent to trouble your- 


ed Mr. Luttrell, in his laziest tone. ‘‘If I had 
been favored in that way, so soon as they arrived 
at an eligible age I should have exported them. 
I should have obtained a government grant of 
land in Australia or British Columbia, and plant- 
ed them out. I consider emigration the natural 


_ 


gth of their minds to eating and drinking, 
and actually wallowed in venison ca- 
pons.” 


good humor, “and they had plenty of 
Gctan cheeel to fiel'Vidle poor wt whl I 
have not.” 
**T want to know what you are going to do 
about Elizabeth,” said Mrs. Chevenix, rapping 
the table with her fan, and returning to the 


we) ry determined manner. 

” I am going to do about Elizabeth, my 
love? Simply nothing. Would you have me 
lock her up in the Norman tower, like a princess 
in a fairy tale, so that she should not id the 
face of man till I chose to introduce her to a 
husband of my own selection? All the legend- 
ary lore we possess tends to show the futility of 
that sort of domestic tyranny. I consider your 


ensions altogether premature and ground- 


-less; but if it is Lizzy’s destiny to marry Mal- 


colm Forde, I shall not interfere. He is a very 
good fellow, and he has some private means, suf- 
ficient, at any rate, for the maintenance of a wife : 
what more could I want ?” 

** And you would sacrifice such a girl as Eliza- 
beth to aScotch curate?” said Mrs. Chevenix, with 
the calmness of despair. ‘‘ I always thought you 
were the most short-sighted of mortals ; but I did 
not believe you capable of such egregious folly as 
this. That girl might be a duchess.” 

‘* Find me a duke, my dear Maria, and I will 
not object to him for my son-in-law. 

Mrs, Chevenix sighed, and shook her head with 
a despondent air; and Mr. Luttrell strolled out 
to the orchard, leaving her to bewail his folly in 
confidential converse with Diana, who in a man- 
ner represented the worldly wisdom of the family. 

**] wouldn’t make such a fuss about Lizzie, if 
I were you, auntie,” that young lady remarked, 
somewhat coolly. ‘‘I never knew a girl about 
whom her people made too much fuss, setting 
her up as a beauty, and so on, do any thing won- 
derful in the way of marriage.” 


Like the eyes of the lynx, in his matchless 
strength of vision, were the eyes of Aunt Cheve- 
nix for any sentimental converse between Eliza- 
beth and Mr. Forde. It tortured her to know 
that they must needs have many opportunities 
of meeting outside the range of keen vision 
—chance encounters in the cottages of the poor, 
or in the obscure lanes and s that fringed 
the chief street of Hawleigh. Vainly had she 
jole her niece into the abandon- 


trinketry, were wasted. After that visit of Mal- 
colm Forde’s the girl was constant to her work. 
“It is such a happiness to feel that I can be 


“A tribe of exclaimed Mrs. 
Chevenix, . TI should like to 
know what value "d attach to your visits, or 
how much civility they'd show you, if there were 


not tea and sugar and coals and in the 
background. And I should like to know how 
long you'd stick to your work if Mr. Forde had 
left Hawleigh ?” . 

Elizabeth flamed crimson at this accusation, 
but was not of a temper to be silenced by a hun- 
dred Chevenixes. : 

‘Perhaps I might not like the work without 
his approval,” she said, defiantly ; ‘‘ but I hope 
I should go on with it all the same. I am not 
at all afraid to confess that his influence first set 
me thinking; that it was to please him I first 
aie be good.” Eli 

“‘T am not an ultra-religious person, Eiiza- 
beth; but I should call that setting the creature 
above the Creator,” said Mrs, Chevenix, severe- 
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ly. To which oe ay something that 
ika ** Fiddle-sticks.” 
or * is there for me to do, I should 
like to know ?” the girl demanded, contemptuous- 
ly, after an interval of silence, Mrs. —— 

having retired within herself in a dignitied sul p 

ness. ‘Is there any amusement, or an excite- 

ment, or any distraction in our life in tus no 

to hinder my devoting - od to wet Me a 

This speech was somewhat reassuring, irs, 
Chevenix ; she inferred therefrom that if beget 
beth had had any thing more agreeable to do she 
would not have e a district visitor. 

“You have a fine voice, which you might cul- 
tivate to your future profit,” she said; “a girl 
who sings really well is likely to make @ great 

i viety.” 

Leia One gets asked out to enter- 
tain other people's friends ; and one is not paid 
like a professional singer. I like music well 
enough, aunt; but you can’t imagine I could 
spend half my existence in shrieking sol fas, 
even if papa would tolerate the noise. I am 
sure, what with one and another of us, the piano 
is jingling and clattering all day as it is. Papa 
and the servants must execrate the sound of it: 
Blanche, with her études de vélocité, and Di with 
her everlasting fugues and sonatas—it’s some- 
thing abominable.” 

- ** You might have a piano in your tower bed- 
room, my dear. I wouldn’t mind making you a 
present of a cottage.” 

‘Thanks, auntie, Let it be a real cottage, 
then, instead of a cottage piano—against I set 
up that love-in-a-cottage you seem so much 
afraid of.” 

‘* Upon my word, Elizabeth, I can never make 
you out,” said Mrs. Chevenix, plaintively. 
** Sometimes I think you are a thoroughly sensi- 
ble girl, and at other times you really appear 
capable of any absurdity.” 


**Don’t be frightened, auntie. It rather. 


amuses me to see your awe-stricken look when 
I say any thing peculiarly wild. But you need 
have no misgivings about me. I am worldly- 
minded to the tips of my nails, as the French 
say ; and I am perfectly aware that I am rather 
good-looking, and ought to make an advanta- 
geous marriage ; only the eligible suitor is a long 
time appearing. Perhaps I shall meet him next 
spring in Eaton Square. As to Mr. Forde, he is 
quite out of the question. I know all about his 
past life, and know that he is a confirmed bach- 
elor.” 


‘* Your confirmed bachelors are a very dan- 
gerous race, Elizabeth,” said Mrs. Chevenix, 
sententiously. ‘‘ ‘They contrive to throw fami- 
lies off their guard by their false pretenses, and 
generally end by marrying a beauty or an heir- 
ess. But I trust you have too much common- 
sense to take up with a man who can barely af- 
ford to keep you.” 

By such small doses of worldly wise counsel 
did Mrs. Chevenix strive to fortify her niece 
against the peril of Malcolm Forde’s influence. 
Her sharp eye had discovered something more 
than common kindliness in the curate’s bearing 
toward Elizabeth—something more than a mere 
spirit of contradiction in the girl's liking for him. 
But it was early days yet, she told herself, and 
the tender sprout of passion might, by a little 
judicious management, be nipped in the bud. 
She would not even wait for the coming spring, 
she thought, but would carry off Elizabeth with 
her when she went back to town a little before 
Christmas. She had intended to spend that so- 
cial season in ahospitable Wiltshire manor-house ; 
but that visit might be deferred. Any thing 
was better than to leave her niece exposed to the 
perilous influence of Malcolm Forde. 

Again and again had she made a mental re- 
view of the tritons in the matrimonial market ; 
or, rather, of those special tritons who might be 
brought within the narrow waters of her own 
drawing-room, or could be encountered at will in 
that wider sea of society to which she had free 
ingress. There was Sir Rockingham Pendarvis, 
the rich Cornish baronet, whom it had been her 
privilege to meet at the dinner-parties of her 
own particular set, and who might be fairly 
counted upon for daily tea-drinking and occa- 
sional snug little dinners. ‘There was Mr. Malt- 
by, the great distiller, who had lately inherited 
a business popularly estimated at a hundred 
thousand a year. ‘There was Mr. Miguel Za- 
mires, the financier, with a lion’s share in the 
public funds of various nations, aquiline-nosed 
and olive-skinned, speaking a peculiar Spani 
English with asomewhat guttural accent. These 
three were the mighty argosies that sailed upon 
society’s smooth ocean ; but there were numerous 
craft of smaller tonnage whereof Mrs. Chevenix 
kept a record, and any one of which would be a 
prize worth ing. 

Inscrutable are the decrees of the gods. While 
this diplomatic matron was weaving her web for 
the next London season—even planning her lit- 
tle dinners, reckoning the expenses of the cam- 
paign, resolving to do things with a somewhat 
lavish hand, Fate brought a nobler prize than 
any she had dared to dream of winning, and 
landed it, without effort of her own, at her feet. 
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Ir was early in November, and Mrs. Chevenix 
had been at the V’ a month—a month of 
inexorable dullness, faintly relieved by a couple 
of provincial dinner-parties, at which the Haw- 
leigh pastor aaembled round his well-furnished 
board a choice selection of what were called the 
best people in the neighborhood, But the best 
people seemed somewhat dismal company to 
Mrs. Chevenix, who cared for no society that 
lacked the real London flavor—the bouquet of 





ment, when an event occurred which in a mo- 
ment transformed Hawleigh, and rendered it 
just the most delightful spot upon this lower 
sphere. 

She had gone to church with her nieces one 
Sunday morning in by no means a pleasant hu- 
mor, captiously disposed rather, and inclined to 
hold forth about their papa’s peculiarities and 
their own short-comings in a strain which Eliza- 
beth openly resented, and the other girls inward- 
ly rebelled against. 

“If I had been as cross as Aunt Chevenix is 
this morning in my nursery days, I should have 
been told that I'd got up on the wrong side of 
my bed,” said Blanche, walking with Diana in 
the rear of the matron. “I suppose it wouldn't 
do for us mildly to suggest to auntie that she 
must have got up on the wrong side of her bed 
this morning ; it might seem out of keeping.” 

‘* I wonder you stop with us, if our society is 
80 very unpleasant, aunt,” said Elizabeth, boldly. 

** You ungrateful girl! You ought to know 
that I am staying in this relaxing climate, at the 
hazard of my own health, simply in order to in- 
terpose my influence between you and destruc- 
tion.” 

Elizabeth greeted this reproach with a scorn- 
ful laugh, even at the gate of the church-yard. 

“* You foolish auntie! you surely don’t sup- 
pose that your presence here would prevent my 
doing any thing I wished to do; that the mere 
dead-weight of your worldly wisdom would 
quench the fire of my impulses ?” she said. 

They were within the church porch before 
Aunt Chevenix could reply. She sailed up the 
central aisle with all her plain sails spread, and 
took the most comfortable seat in the vicarage 


barbarous enough to set her teeth on edge. 

She sat with half-closed eyelids and a languid 
air during the earlier portion of the service, kept 
her seat throughout the reading of the Psalms ; 


but 

fore the Litany, Eli 

complete change in her aunt’s manner. ‘The 
ue eyes opened to their widest extent, 

while their gaze grew fixed in an eager stare. 


expression, 

physiognomy indicated a and sur- 
prise. The look was so that Elizabeth’s 
eyes involuntarily followed the direction of her 
aunt’s transfixed gaze. 
Her wondering glance that way did not show 
her any thing very strange—only old Lady Pau- 
lyn, a somewhat faded dame, in a lavender satin 
bonnet, a black velvet cloak, and rare old Mech- 
lin collar, all of ancient fashion. In precisely 
such garments could Elizabeth remember Lady 
Paulyn from the days of her childhood. She 
lived in a hage and dismal architectural pile 
about seven miles from Hawleigh, saw very little 
society, kept no state, and gave but sparingly to 
the poor. She had an only son, for whom she 
was said to be hoarding her money, and very 
large were the figures by which the gossips of 
Hawleigh computed her hoards. 

Of young Lord Paulyn (Viscount Paulyn in 
the peerage of England, and Baron Ouchter- 
lochy in Ireland), her only son, Hawleigh had 
of late years seen so little that his face and figure 
were known to but few among the denizens of 
that town. But various were the rumors of that 
young man’s manners and movements in the 
more brilliant scenes which he affected. His 
tastes were of the turf, turfy; he was said to 
have a tan gallop of his own at Newmarket, and 
a stable in Yorkshire; and while some authori- 
ties declared that he was making ducks and 
drakes of all the wealth of past generations of 
Paulyns—all more or less distinguished by a 
miserly turn of mind, and dating their nobility 
from the time of Charles the Second, who, by 
way of recompense for divers accommodations 
of a financial character, created one Jasper Pau- 
lyn, merchant and money-lender, Viscount Pau- 
lyn, of Ashcombe, Other wiseacres affirmed that 
he had doubled his fortune by lucky transactions 
on the turf—betting against his own horses, and 
other strokes of genius of a like calibre. 

On whichever side the truth may have lain, 
and whatever hazard there might be of future 
ruin, Lord Paulyn was, at this present date, ac- 
counted one of the richest bachelors in England. 


to a common acquaintance as a decent old party ; 


‘*held her head ungommon high, and 
looked as if she'd been driven with a bearing- 
rein.” 


The Luttrells were on sufficiently friendly 
terms with the Viscount’s mother, although the 
Viscount himself was a stranger te them. About 
twice a year Lady Paulyn called at the Vicarage, 
and about twice a year Mr. Luttrell and a brace 
of his daughters made a ceremonial visit at Ash- 
combe, the seat of the Paulyns. At school treats 
and other charity festivals, on warm summer aft- 
ernoons, the lavender satin bonnet would some- 
times make its appearance, nodding to the com- 
monalty with benignant condescension; while 


plethoric farmers of a radical turn opined that 

** it ud be a deal better if the old gal ud pat her 

name down for a fi’-pun note a little oftener, in- 

stid o’ waggling of her blessed old bounet like a 
mandarin.” 


Chinee 
Whatever five- 
bestow upon the 


notes Lady Paulyn did 
ing or undeserving indi- 











gent were dealt out by the agency of Mr. Lut- 
trell, or Mr. Chapman, the incumbent of an an- 
cient little church in the ancient village of Ash- 
combe. No necessitous wanderers were allowed 
to prowl about the court- or loiter at the 
back-doors of Ashcombe Manor ; no dole of milk, 
or bread, or wine, or beer, or broken victuals 
was ever di in the Ashcombe kitchen. 
Lady Paulyn sold the produce of her dairy and 
poultry-yard, her garden-stuffs and venison. 
Orchard-houses and vineries she had none, hold- 
ing the cultivation of fruits under glass to be a 
new-fangled mode of wasting money, or she 
would have assuredly sold her grapes and pines 
and hes. But she had acres of apple or- 
chard, whose produce she supplied to a cider 
manufacturer at Hawleigh, retaining only a cer- 
tain number of bushels of the least salable ap- 
ples for the concoction of a peculiarly thin and 
acid liquor which she drank herself and gave to 
her servants and dependents. 

“If it is good enough for me, my dear, it 
ought to be good enough for them,” she told her 
companion and poor relation, Miss Hilda Disney, 
when the voice of revolt was fuintly heard from 
the servants’ hall. 

The lavender satin bonnet was not alone in 
the great — pew. Miss Disney was seat- 
ed opposite benefactress—a fair, quiet-look- 
ing young woman, with long flaxen ringlets, and 
@ curious stillness about her face and manner 
at all times—an air of supreme repose, which 
seemed to have grown up out of the solitude and 
silence of her joyless life until it had become an 
attribute of her own nature. She had refined 
and delicate features, a faultless complexion of 
the blended rose and lily order, large soft blue 
eyes, and lacked only life and expression to be 
almost beautiful. Wanting these, she was, in 
the words of Elizabeth Luttrell, a very pretty 
picture of a pink and white woman. 

“There is not a factory girl in Hawleigh so 
much to be pitied as Miss Disney,” said Eliza- 
beth, when she discovered this young lady's char- 
acter and surroundings. ‘** How much better to 
be wax-work altogether than to be only half alive 
like that! But there is one advantage in having 
that kind of semi-sentient nature. I don’t be- 
lieve Hilda Disney feels any thing—either the 
gloom of that dismal old house, or the tyranny 
of that awful old woman. I don’t suppose she 
would mind very much if Lady Paulyn were to 
stick pine im ber, as the witches used to stick 
them in their wax figures ; or perhaps she might 


feel pins, though she is to nagging.” 
To-day Elizabeth looked from the Viscountess 
to Miss Di , and wondered, with some touch 


of feminine compassion, if she would ever have 
a new bonnet, or go on wearing the same head- 
ey of black lace and violets to her dying day. 

ut there was a third person in the Paulyn pew, 
and it was upon the countenance of this last in- 
dividual that the distended eyeballs of Mrs. Chev- 
enix gazed with that gaze of wonderment and de- 
light. 

This third person was a stranger to the sight 
of most people in Hawleigh. He was a man 
of about six-and-twenty, broad-shouldered and 
strongly built, but not above the middle height, 
with a face that was singularly handsome, after 
a purely animal type of beauty—a low forehead, 
a short straight nose, moulded rather than chis- 
eled, full lips, shaded by a thick brown mus- 
tache, a square jaw, a trifle too heavy for the 
rest of the face, a powerful, column-like throat, 
fully exposed by the low-cut collar-and narrow 
strip of cravat, short-cut hair of reddish-brown, 
and large bright eyes of the same hue, a reddish 
hazel—eyes that had never been dimmed b 
thought or study, but had something of the sail- 
or’s hawk-like far-off vision. It was the face 
and figure of a Greek athlete, the winner of the 
wild-olive crown, in the days when strength was 
accounted beauty. 

“Do you know who that is in the pew by the 
altar?” whispered Mrs. Chevenix, under cover 
of the tall green-baize-lined pew, when they kuelt 
down for the Litany. 

** Don’t know, I'm sure,” replied Elizabeth, 
indifferently ; ‘I suppose it’s a stranger that 
they've put into the Ashcombe pew.” 

“That young man is Lord Paulyn, one of the 
richest men in London,” said Mrs, Chevenix, in 
an awe-stricken whisper. 

**Oh,” said Elizabeth, settling down to — re- 
sponses, and not peculiarly im by this an- 
> son rg Of course Lord Panlya would be 
likely to come to see his mother sooner or later. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


LUCKY NUMBERS. 
Tue silly belief in lucky numbers has nowhere 
been carried to a more absurd extent than in 





George I. the footman of a lady of quality 
dreamed that two i numbers would 
turn up prizes. He t these two tickets on 


all day long. ‘Toward the end of the same reign 
a ian, familiar with theory of 
probabilities, demonstrated that, in a particular 
year, the chances were 34,999 to 1 against a 
particular number winning the £10,000 prize ; 
11,669 to L a £5000 prize; and 6 to | 
against prize atall. But all such 


was robbed of it; on the day of the drawing of 
the that number came up a £30,000 prize ; 
for him. 








dents about lucky numbers in the lottery. One 
Mr. Barnes, a grocer, bought four consecutive 
numbers. Fearing that this would be unlucky, 
he exchanged one of them; but by an annoying 
freak of fortune the rejected number turned up 
a £20,000 prize, which fell to the lot of one Cap- 
tain Young. About a fortnight before the draw- 
ing of one of the lotteries three friends determined 
to buy a ticket among them; but not being able 
to agree upon the number to be selected, they re- 
uested a little girl to decide for them. She 
upon No. 10,000. They did not like it, 
thinking the number too obvious, not sufficiently 
mysterious. She refused to amend her choice, 
declaring her conviction that the number would 
prove a lucky one. Whereupon, setting her 
down as a silly goose, they bought another tick- 
et; but No. 10,000, as it happened, did turn up 
a prize of £20,000. 

An odd incident was connected with a lottery 
ticket early in the present centary. Baron 
d’Aguilar was requested by a friend to purchase 
for him No. 14,068, which he felt certain would 
prove a lucky one. The baron could not fulfill 
the commission, for he found that this particular 
number was already sold. The number came 
up a prize of £20,000. So far there was vexa- 
tion for Baron d’Aguilar’s friead. On the oth- 
er hand, the lucky winner (a draper in Cornhill) 
remained a long time without his money, owiag 
to a blunder of his own; he had bought ten 
tickets, and had entered their numbers in a note- 
book as a memorandum; but he wrote 14,668 
instead of 14,068, and remained long ignorant 
of the fact that that ticket had proved a lucky 
one. 

Charles Lamb tells a story of a gentleman who 
had purchased No. 1069. Passing a lottery office, 
he saw a placard announcing that that number 
had come up a £20,000 prize. He walked round 
St. Paul’s to cool his agitation before entering 
the office; on going back again he found that 
he had mistaken 10,069 for 1069. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
An cit gute et wag tgs te eemaee Fr 





altar a young dameel said 
him, “‘ You find the font at the ite end of 
the church.” “ What do I want with font 7” ask- 


ed the old tieman, “ your pardon,” said the 
clerical wit ; “‘ I thought on cd brought the enild to 
be christened.” 





What is the use of to see one’s bacheior friend 
who has lately “ pop the question?” Whenever 
you call he is sure to 





What is the difference between clectricity and 4 
fool ?—One is simply marvelous, the other is marvel- 
ously simple. 





A Rer.rction.—Most men wish to stand well with 





Tuxareioat Rivvie.—Why is a sick cab-horse like a 
bad play ?—Because it won’t run, and can't draw, 





A CELLAR UNDER-Grounp—A defunct tradesman. 
ianiginnediiy acess 
Mr. Curmndgeon declares that Christmas-time is all 
stuf aud nonsense. 
a 
What's the difference between the top of Bunker 
Hill Monument and a song for one voice ?—One’s so 
high, the other's 





hing a ton of coa] 


The man who sat up all night 
Iful, to 8e4 


with a pair of steelyards, and b: e 
that he had received full weight, thought he was ahead 
a a until he remembered that he had not de- 
ducted the weight of the pail. 
sand. + 

“Mr. President,” exclaimed a member of a debating 
society, “ our country’s fate looms dark before us, 
without a star above the horizon on which the patri- 
otic mariner can a scintillation of hope, bat with 
ominous features of fast-coming doom, y and 
rayless as the eyes of a tree-toad perched upon the 
topmost bongh of a barren poplar, enveloped in an 
impenetrable fog.” 

Tue Rose THAT AL. ARE PRAIsING—He-roes, 

“Tam glad,” said a missionary to an Indian chief, 
“that you do not drink whieky; but it es me to 


find that your use so much of it.” “Ah, yea,” 
cad the Sed, sean, on8 Snot on Sugemive exe upen the 
‘0 











preacher, which communicated root re he 
uttered it, “we Indians use a great deal of whisky, 
but we do not make it.” 

Nut-Crackxers—Headaches. 





Wanrtep !—A coam for a head a sallery. A for 
oolder. OCottan wool for ears a corn. vail 


ger ¢ 
tains for t’bed ov a rivver. A rest for t'fooit ov a brig. 
to stur a incident wi. A knife ta cut capers. 
A collar for a An a sawcer for a butter cup. 
4 romeo wee yee d to a hand but 
heartless creature the other evening suggested a very 
popular poem—the Beautiful’s No. 


A so-called philologist suggests that ‘ the absolutoid 
elementismus of echoes or reappears by analogy 
within the welatoid toid elaborismus.” This 
should 











i 
A little boy in school gave one of the best definitions 
ever given of economy: “ Paring potatoes thin. 
cacnatadanegitipeantaaines 
A Continental artist named Wienjawiscnktchi gave 
his English friends who wished to rey or his name 
great trouble, until a wag sugges e exact pro- 
nunciation was ine anl-whisky, and then every body 
easily “ swallowed it.” 


A thief was lately caught breaking into a song. He 
had already got hr h the firat two bars when @ po- 
liceman came up and hit him with a stave, 


What is the difference between s jailorand a ? 
—One watches cells, pod pny i 
An editor's pistol having been stolen, he advertises 


that if the thief will return it he will give him the con- 
tents and no questions asked, 
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DREAMS AND DREAMING. 

Uxpovnrep proof has been afforded that the 
energy of the intellect is sometimes greater dur- 
ing sleep than at other times, and many a prob- 
lem, it is asserted, has been solved in sleep which 
has puzzled the waking sense. Cabanis tells us 
that Franklin on several occasions mentioned to 
him that he had been assisted in dreams in the 
conduct of many affairs in which he was en- 
gaged. Condillac states that while writing his 
Course of Studies he was frequently obliged to 
leave a chapter incomplete and retire to bed, 
and that on awaking he found it, on more than 
one occasion, finished in his head. In like 
manner Condorcet would sometimes leave his 
complicated calculations unfinished, and after re- 
tiring to rest would find their results unfolded 
to him in his dreams. La Fontaine and Vol- 
taire both composed verses in their sleep, which 
they could repeat on awaking. Doctor John- 
son relates that he once in a dream had a con- 
test of wit with some other person, and that he 
was very much mortified by imagining that his 
antagonist had the better of him. Coleridge in 
a dream composed the wild and beautiful poem 
of Kubla Khan, which had been suggested to 
him by a passage he had read in Purchas’s Pil- 
grimage before he fell asleep. On awaking he 
had a distinct recollection of between two and 
three hundred lines, and taking writing ma- 
terials, began eagerly to set them down. Un- 
fortunately he was interrupted before a quarter 
of the task was done—was called away to at- 
tend to some business which detained him an 
hour—and found when he returned to his writ- 
ing that the remainder had vanished from his 
memory. ‘The most remarkable testimony of 
this kind is perhaps that of Sir Thomas Browne, 
who declared that, if it were possible, he would 
prefer to carry on his studies in his dreams, so 
much more efficient were his faculties of mind 
when his body was asleep. He further adds 
that were his memory as faithful as his reason 
is then fruitful, he would prefer that season for 
his devotions. 

De Quincey describes one of his opium dreams 
as follows: ‘*The dream commenced with a 
music which I now oftén hear in dreams—a 
music of preparation and of awakening sus- 
pense, a music like the opening of the Corona- 
tion Anthem, and which, like that, gave the 
feeling of a vast march, of infinite cavalcades 
filing off, and the tread of innumerable armies. 
The morning was come of a mighty day—a day 
of crisis and of final hope for hujnan nature, 
then suffering some mysterious eclipse, and la- 
boring in some dread extremity. Somewhere, 
I knew not where—somehow, I knew not how 
—by some beings, I knew not whom—a battle, 
a strife, an agony, was conducting, was evolv- 
ing like a great drama or piece of music, with 
which my sympathy was more insupportable 
from my confusion as to its place, its cause, its 
nature, and its possible issue. I, as is usual in 
dreams (where of necessity we make ourselves 
central to every movement), had the power, and 
yet had not the power, to decide it. I had the 
power, if I could raise myself, to will it, and yet 
again had not the power, for the weight of twen- 
ty Atlantes was upon me, or the oppression of 
inexpiable guilt. ‘ Deeper than ever plummet 
sounded’ I lay inactive. Then, like a choras, 
the passion deepened. Some greater interest 
was at stuke, some mightier cause than ever 
yet the sword had pleaded or trumpet proclaim- 
ed. Then came sudden alarms, hurrying to 
and fro; trepidations of innumerable fugitives, I 
know not whether from the good cause or the 
bad; darkness and lights, tempest and human 
faces; and at last, with the sense that all was 
lost, female forms, and the features that were 
worth all the world to me, and but a moment 
allowed; and clasped hands, and heart-break- 
ing partings, and then—everlasting farewells! 
and with a sigh such as the caves of hell sighed 
when the incestuous mother uttered the abhorred 
name of death, the sound was reverberated— 
everlasting farewells! and again, and yet again 
reverberated — everlasting farewells! . And I 
awoke in struggles, and cried aloud, ‘I will 
sleep no more!’ ” 

There is, however, no necessity to eat opium 
to bring on frightful or distressing dreams: 
they will sometimes come of themselves, even 
when least expected. The following is a case 
in point: An organist of local celebrity had been 
practicing with enthusiasm some of Sebastian 
Bach's most elaborate fugues until he had ac- 
quired the most facile execution even with the 
most difficult; and he had continued these ex- 
ercises as the sources of the highest emotional 
gratification. One night, after his usual occupa- 
tion of teaching music, he went to bed, but did 
not recollect whether he felt more than ordina- 
rily fatigued. He dreamed that he had to play 
these fugues to a large congregation, but he 
found te his horror that the pedals would not 
move, and that it was utterly impossible to give 
any effect to these sublime compositions. He 
tried to do so with great and intense anxiety, 
and with the most indomitable perseverance ; 
bat the difficulties increased, and his chagrin 
and disappointment were great, as he had never 
anticipated: the possibility of such a complete 
failure. Hence he made still greater efforts, 
trying with all his energy and might to make 
the pedals act. But with all his additional la- 
bor he could not sueceed, and under a sensation 
of despair he awoke. He was quite jaded and 
physically prostrated, particularly his legs and 
arms, which pained him as much as if his 
dreamy adventure had been an actual reality. 
There is no doubt that if he had not actually 
used the muscles of his arms and feet, he had 
yet expended as much nervous power as if his 
limbs had been exercised under the perfect voli- 
tion of consciousness. 

A sportsman tells us he sometimes suffers 








wretchedly in dreams. He has to toil over 
rocks and rugged ground after game, and when 
he has at length arrived within shot of it his rifle 
will not go off. In vain he tugs at the trigger, 
the game mocks him with a ghastly grin, and 
he wakes in a cold sweat. 





SANDALS. 


We have often thought, considering how much 
we lose by shoes and how very little we gain, 
that it is a thousand pities women do not bring 
in sandals—not the foolish ribboned pumps of 
the last century, but the real Greek sandal. 
Without the hard and deforming shoe every 
muscle of the foot is in motion and visible at 
every step. It is quite wonderful how pretty the 
feet appear even when not very small. In reality 
we lose nearly as much by the shoe as the face 
loses by a mask: how much we could easily see 
by covering the hands with patent-leather or lined 
French kid, and then expecting them to entrance 
the spectator. We never see a woman's foot. 
We only see its leathern case, which is about as 
much a part or an expresser of her foot as a 
violin case is of a fine violin; and if women only 
knew the fascinations of a neat and delicate foot, 
whose outlines have not been impaired by corns, 
nor whose bones by generations of deformity, no 
shoe would be worn again forever. 

But the truth is, just as the pace of an army 
must be regulated by the slowest man in it, so 
the beauties of the community must be disguised 
according to the plainness of the plainest mem- 
ber. A deformed foot is hidden by a shoe, so 
all the pretty feet must be hidden in shoes. An 
imperfect figure is disguised by a hoop or a bustle, 
so all the syiphs must be huddled into hoops and 
bustles. And, probably, if any graceful little 
sylph refused to be disguised, she would be called 
‘* vain,” ‘‘ shameless,” and other pretty names. 

Every artist knows that any foot that has ever 
worn a shoe is deformed. @ great toe is bent 
in toward the rest of the toes, instead of being 
boldly parted. The other toes are crushed and 
shortened. How seldom in real life does one 
find the second toe longer than the great one, 
its natural length! If an artist wishes to make 
studies of a beautiful foot, does he choose out 
the smallest-footed lady of his acquaintance, and 
copy those “‘ little mice” of hers? No; he goes 
off te the East, or to the fish-women on the shores 
of Italy, who have never worn a shoe. There 
he studies the free, practiced muscles, the firm 
steps, the ineffably graceful movements. 

What do we lose by the shoe? Form, firm- 
ness of tread, charm of appearance. And what 
have we gained by the shoe? Perhaps cleanli- 
ness, and a certain amount of protection for the 
foot against cold, wet, and friction—this in the 
case of men at least. Before shoes people ex- 
isted well enough without them, though there 
were still fragile ankles and tender toes. Stock- 
ings would be as useful as shoes if the great toe 
were separated from the rest, and the sole pro- 
tected by a sole of leather, wood, or any other 
material, which, while being in itself twice as 
serviceable as our ‘‘ paper soles,” could be pad- 
ded with silk, inlaid with ivory, or colored in 
any way at once more beautiful and more useful. 
The straps might also be ornamented. Where 
warmth was needed, the stocking, of kid, India 
rubber, worsted, or even velvet, would be quite 
as warm and serviceable as ordinary ladies’ buots. 
The only difference would lie in their shape, and 
the absence of corns. And what a dangerous 
arrow might be added to our quiver of charms! 

As it is, our want of appreciation of the real 
beauty of the body, or our ignorance of how to 
make the best use of our materials, reconciles us 
to all kinds of foot diseases and dis-ease little 
behind the proverbial Chinese victim to fashion ; 
and if our sufferings have caused the medical 
profession to advance with rapid strides from the 
leech of old, we may just hint that prevention is 
as good as, if not better than, cure. 

‘There is only one kind of shoe—which we may 
just name, en passant—that is of a proper and 
sensible form. It is that wide-ending shoe worn 
in the time of Henry VIII., in whose capacious 
front the toes might spread and be at ease. But 
its ugliness will probably hinder its reinstitution, 
and nothing really equals the sandal. 





JUGGERNAUT. 


Tue festival of Jagannéth (or Juggernant) 
has been entirely misunderstood in Europe and 
America. It is not in any way cruel or blood- 
thirsty, and it has no connection with self-im- 
molation, though it is true that some persons 
were killed formerly at the annual recurrences 
of the festival, and that ten thousand peasants 
annually sacrifice their lives to a pilgrimage to 
Jagannath, which is one of the most frightful 
undertakings possible to humanity, and whose 
results, in pestilence spreading far and wide, 
make themselves felt, in the inroads of cholera, 
among European residents in India. The ac- 
counts and the pictures of the car festival, fa- 
miliar to us in former days, are quite imaginary. 
Here is the certainly absurd but comparatively 
harmless truth : 

For weeks before the car festival pilgrims come 
trooping into Puri by thousands every day. The 
toa district is in a ferment. By the time the 

t car has risen to the orthodox height of 
forty-five feet the temple cooks make their cal- 
culations for feeding ninety thousand mouths. 
The vast edifice is supported on sixteen wheels 
of seven feet diameter, and is thirty-five feet 
square. The brother and sister of Jagannéth 
have separate cars, a few feet smaller. When 
the sacred images are at length brought forth 
and placed upon their chariots, thousands fall 
on their knees and bow their forcheads in the 
dust. ‘The vast multitude shouts with one throat, 





and, surging backward and forward, drags the 
wheeled edifices down the broad street toward 
the country house of Lord Jagannéth. Music 
strikes up before and behind, drums beat, cym- 
bals clash, the priests harangue from the cars, 
or shout a sort of medley, enlivened with broad 
allusions and coarse gestures, which are received 
with roars of laughter by the crowd. And so 
the dense mass struggles forward by convulsive 
jerks, tugging, sweating, shouting, jumping, 
singing, praying, and swearing. ‘The distance 
from the temple to the country house is less than 
a mile, but the wheels sink deep into the sand, 
and the journey takes several days. After hours 
of severe toil and wild excitement in the July 
tropical sun a reaction necessarily follows. The 
zeal of the pilgrims flags before the garden-house 
is reached ; and the cars, deserted by the devo- 
tees, are dragged along by the professional pull- 
ers with deep-drawn grunts al, groans. These 
men, four thousand two hundred in number, are 
peasants from the neighboring fiscal divisions, 
who generally manage to live at free quarters in 
Puri during the festival. Once arrived at the 
country house, the enthusiasm subsides. The 
pilgrims drop upon the burning sand 
of the sacred street, or block up the lanes with 
their prostrate bodies. When they have slept 
off their excitement they rise refreshed, and 
ready for another of the strong religious stimu- 
lants of the season. Lord Jagannath is left to 
get back to his temple as best he can, and, but 
for the professional car-pullers, would infallibly 
stick at his country house. In a closely packed 
throng of a hundred thousand men and women, 
many of them unaccustomed to exposure or hard 
labor, and all of them tugging and straining 
to the uttermost under a blazing tropical sun, 
deaths must occasionally occur. There have 
doubtless been instances of pilgrims throwing 
themselves under the wheels in a frenzy of re- 
ligious excitement. But such instances were al- 
ways rare, and are now unknown. At one time 
several unhappy people were killed or injured ev- 
ery year, but they were almost invariably cases 
of accidental trampling. ‘The few suicides that 
did occur were for the most part cases of diseased 
and miserable objects, who took this means to 
put themselves out of pain. The official returns 
now place this beyond doubt. Indeed, nothing 
could be more opposed to the spirit of Vishnu- 
worship than self-immolation. Accidental death 
within the temple renders the whole place un- 
clean. The ritual suddenly stops, and the pol- 
luted offerings are hurried away from the sight 
of the offended god. Chaitanga, the apostle of 
Jagannath, preached that the destruction of the 
least of God’s creatures was a sin against the 
Creator. Self-immolation he would have regard- 
ed with horror. The copious religious literature 
of his sect frequently describes the car festival, 
but makes no mention of self-sacrifice, nor does 
it contain any passage that could be twisted into 
a sanction for it. 





PAINTINGS. 

Tur ancient and exquisite art of making enamels 
for ornaments has not, indeed, wholly disappeared from 
Europe. But no such work is now done in that kind 
as Limoges of old produced, and still less as we have 
caught glimpses of in the treasures of Chinese and 
Japanese manufacture. But the employment of paint- 
ing in jewelry, though it was carried to a high pitch of 
fashion and of success in the age of Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. in France, has never been more admirably 
practiced than it now is. Nor can any thing be imag- 
ined more delicate and gracious. Messrs. Starr & 
Manovs, 22 John Street (up stairs), true Athenians of 
their calling, ever on the watch for some new thing, 
were sure not to overlook this development of Euro- 
pean art. Some of their brooches, bracelets, ear-rings 
of this kind are absolutely winning. In little dainty 
frames of chased or chiselled gold, the airiest little 
Pucks and Cupids dance and float, wanton and laugh. 
They seem small refugees from some one of Albano’s 
Arcadian canvases, as arch, as full of life, as quaint, as 
captivating as his most chubby and most darling imps. 
Festoons of flowers are woven about them. Grapes 
and the leaves of the vine overhang and entwine with 
them. Any thing more apt or charming to be worn by 
young girls in the first flush of their budding woman- 
hood it would be hard to devise, and not easy to 
dream of.—[Com.] 





Save Money by buying the New Wilson Under-Feed 
Machi: pomp d 


easy terms, 
see it. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and in 
all other cities inthe U.S. The Company want agents 
in country towns. “ 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





F YOU WILL take the trouble to send to the 
Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. City, you 
will receive a circular of the newly invented ic 
Truss, a sure cure for rupture, that is worn with com- 
fort night and day, and will a source of grateful 
recollection during your natural life. It is sent by mail 
to any part of the country. 
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CABLE SCREW WIRE 
the most economical. 


6,000,000 pairs of SILVER TIPS 
sold in the year 1871, by which 
$6,000,000 WAS SAVED 
to parents throughout the country. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 
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I was the first to introduce to the public the Hub. 
bard Squash, American Turban Squash, Marbleheaq 
Mammoth Cab’ Mexican Sweet Corn, Phinney's 
Water-melon, many other 


New and Valuable Vegetables, 


This season I have a new and exceedingly valuable 
squash, new varieties of corn, three fine melons, and 
other choice new vegetables for my customers, 

ay Sane is to supply, what every good farmer is 
anxious to get, the very of ——— seed. I grow 
a hundred and fifty kinds on my four seed farms, right 
under my own eye, king new vegetables a apevialty, 
besides importing their choicest varieties from Eu. 
ropean growers. A fine selection of flower seed, home- 

wn and snpestet, will also be found in my Cata- 
—, which will be sent free to all applicants. 
stated in my Catalogue, all my seed is sold under 
three warrants: ist. That all — sent shall reach 
me. %. That ali seed ordered reach the pur- 
chaser. 3d. That my seeds shall be fresh and true to 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
MOTHERS, 


Ss NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent ph. sicians, 
ld by Drnggists and Grocers. U 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. R 


INFANTS. 

ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 
Entirely of metal, are the only 
lamps in use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamental and cheap. Adapt- 
edtoall household uses; also to 
stores, factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
For an Agency, address 
WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 


GUARDIAN SAFETY LAMP. 


ineciple Entirely New. 
T by the New York 
Fire Department who 
ronounced it the Safest 
mp for burning Kero- 
sene. Adapted to Dwell- 
ings, Hotels, Stores, 
Churches, Factories, &c. 
Aaents Wantrp. Ex. 
clusive sale guaranteed. 

—— given free. 

Address DAVID LUBIN, 

Care of Edward Miller & Co., 104 Chambers St., N. Y. 


$100,000 for only $10! 


TEN THOUSAND CASH GIFTS aggrega- 
ting 0500.08 will be distributed by lot to patrons 
of the Third Grand Gift Concert in aid of the 
Public sheney of Ky., at Louisville, Ky., 

























Tuesday, ri} 73. Gifts range from $10 to 
$100,000, all cash, Whole tickets$10, halves $5, 
quarters $250. The first Concert, Dec. 16, 1871, and 
second, Dec. 7, 1872, went off with great success and 
received universal approval for the scrupulous integ- 
rity with which they were conducted and promptnesé 
with which gifts were paid. For tickets and full in- 
formation, address Hon. Thos. E. Bramlette, 
Agent for Trustees Public Library of Ky., Library 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 





Shoots Darts 


equal to $30Guns. 
Fine Parlor Amusement and 
profitable in Saloons; every one 
warranted. Sent by Ex.C.0.D. 
for $5. PECK & SNYDER, 
126 Nassau St., N. Y. 


— Pil mck. 
MAGIC FoR. THE PARLOR. 





Send a stamp for the new price-list. 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 
850 Broadway, near 14th Street, New York. 


Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price-List tu 


eat Hors 











PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Double,Single, Muzzle and Breoch-Loeding Rifles, Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistole, &c., of every kind, for men oF 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3-$300; Pistols, $1-$25. 


HAVE YOU SEEN the Newand 
Wonderful Method of Showing 
Ghosts in every Man’s House 
without the aid of a medium? Innocent 
Amusement for the Home Circle. The 
t demand for this development of 
tical Science shows it to be ONE oF THK 
WowpeRrs oF THE Ag! Sent post-paid for 50 cts., with 
direct'ons 


M. W. TYLER & CO., Providence, BR. I. 


Menten REVELATIONS sent free. Ad- 
dress A. HENLEY, Publisher, Omaha, Neb. _ 


, ESECRET ou 
An Tilustrated id have. 
_Sent free post pall, by BOND) MARTIN 6 CO. Springteld, Nas 
TAMMERING.—New York Stammering Institute. 


Est. 1870. Mann & Corvin, 107 W. 23d St. No pay 
for board or services until cured. Send for Prospectus. 


RUBBER STAMPS, Steel Letters, the Little 
Gem, Stencil Dies, &c. U.S. M’r’e 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Balto. $10 a day to Agents. _ 
Oo” NEEDLE-CASE ie the best, sells fastest, 
pays best. Send 50 cts. for sample. Agents wanted. 

H. N. MoKINNEY & CO., Philadelphia. 


HE NATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 

will be completed and ready for canvassers Feb. 1. 
Aqents and Canvassers wanted. Address 

Nationat Encyroiorgpra Pun. Co., Box 3444, N. Y- 


An Oriental m; . Price 50 cts. Address 
X-0-X, Oxtentat M’r'e Co.,Box 170, Brooklyn,N. ¥. 
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store Im 
Overworked Eyes; how to cure 
Watery, and Near-S 






Mailed Free, Send yo ur address to 
BALL %e "CO.. (®. 0. Box 957.) 
OO a ion tow Tak Oh, ¥. Te 


Largest Organ Establishment in 
the World. 


7 Extensive Factories. 
J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 
THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS. 


The latest and best improvements. Every thing that 
is new and novel. The leading improvements in Or- 
gans were introduced first in this establishment. 


Established 1846. 
SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ROGERS’ 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY. 


Inclose Stamp for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fitt Fifth Ave., New York. 


HE Grandest Work. of Modern’ Times. 
Agents Wanted for its Sale. 
POTTER'S COMPLETE 


BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
A universal Dictionary of Biblical, Ecclesiastical, and 
Historical inieeaied te — earliest times to the 
Pr resent day. Edited b Wx. Biackxwoop, D.D., 

L.D., assisted by other: eminent divines. With nearly 
3000 fine illustrative en vings. Published in serial 
form, at 50 cents a part. ForCirculars and terms, address 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, s, Philadelphia. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


WITH A 


NOVELTY PRESS, 


The best ever made for the purpose. 


Principal office 849-851 Federal, 
and 152 Kneeland Streets, Boston. 
Branch office, 543 Broadway and 88 
Mercer Street, New York. 


W. Y. Epwarps is no longer Agent for me or the 


sale of my goods) BENT. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer of Novelty and dealer in 
every description o: 
PRINTING MATERIAL. 
Send for NEW Illustrated Catalogue, with Agents’ 
addresses. 


AGREAT OFFER? FEBRUARY. 


Horace Waters & Son, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OR: 
GANS of first-class makers, including Waters’ ‘8, at Ex- 

TREMELY LOW PRIO¥S FOR OasH, during THIS MONTH. 
New 7-octave PIANOS, modern improvements, for 
$2 50 and 1937 § eash. The WATERS CONCERTO 
ARLOR RGANS, are the most beautiful in style and 
ie a in ae ever made. Prices at bargains, for cash. 
ae installments received, running from one to 

three years. Illustrated Catalogues m. 





























‘ou ask WHY we can sell First 






600 Piano sold 
through ageuter at Z whom make 
100 per ct. P' We have 
no Agents, but [ny Gtrect to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 

Years. Send for illustrated cir- 














cular, in which we Tefer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 — and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this no 
* U.S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


"OVER AND OVER.” Sos. tev: 


for weeks, months, and Fey kept — you of the 
merits of the Star-Spangled Banner. 50,000 people have 
already become permanent subscribers, but we want 
YOU. Only $1 secures Prang’s splendid Chromo, “ A 
Bouquet or Autumn Leaves,” and the paper a whole 
rom It is a youd family paper FoR EVERY Bopy. 

lendid Tales, 8 a, Poems, Wit, Humor, &c., &c. 

RY IT ONOE. , 40 columns, Specimens 6 
cents, Satistaction fave bate Send $1. Address 
Star-Spangled Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 


1st Premium at Am. Institute, 1871. 


STAMFORD SEWING MACHINE. 


The most quiet and the Lightest Run- 
ning Shuttle Machine in the world. 
Not a Cam, Cog, or Roller. 
No intermediate or profits. 
We sell directly to those who retail 
the machine. Agents wanted. 

T. B. BISHOP & CO., Stamford, Conn. 


CAUTION! . CAUTION ! 
>. OKER’S. ’S.BITTERS.. 


cute soy oneal obtai 
aaainet the imi d 

me’ ; 
recommined Poste hie paar 4 individuals, 














and Pleasant to —— rene taste r hem ans 


Segue os et 
JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


In great demand. A complete success. Water and 
Chamber Pails, Slop Jars, Spittoons, Milk Pans, Basins, 
Fruit Dishes, Trays, &c. Durable and cheap. Trade 
Supplied. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Manufactarers, 

___ 352 Pearl St. (Franklin Square), New York ik City. 


OL PAINTINGS. Se Evin 


P.O. Box No. Box No, 1039” 








Dekalb Ave., Brooklyn, N.¥. 


MAHOGANY, 


ROSEWOOD, FRENCH WALNUT, SATIN 
WOOD, HUNGARIAN ASH, CEDAR, &c. 


Large and Choice Stock Forei and Domestic 
Woods, in - 


VENEERS, BOARDS, AND PLANK. 


Imported and manufactured by 
GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
Office, Mill, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, 
Branch Salesrooms, 170 and 172 Centre St., N. 
&#™ Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Frevas, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, Ti NAMES AND Di- 
BECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


E.R. 
Y. 








Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.............++++ No, 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ °2 


MISS’S ae mag SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 years o ” 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

8 rr er etret re "oo 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

SL ntksk cavhedeneeehnckantn sev¢ernss >a 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 years Old)....-....0.seeeseees “ 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 85 


LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. * 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

B00 WD FORD GID. 6.5 cccsccsccscccstoccccccccs “4 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 

AND SMOKING-CAP.................0005 “= @ 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRB&SS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ @ 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 50 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Basque, Rese: -front Over-skirt, and - 
der a (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY ACQUE WR =e o <4 
LADY'S LINGERIE. = Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 


Chemise, and Drawers)............-......+. “6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Ma Macs ctpeesncanstessgeessss " 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Biguse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt.......... “8 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt nouhanbenbanene “ 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

+ ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 16 years old)..... 3. ¢@ 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER... “ 23 
POINTED CAPE, boty 8 ha leat Blouse, Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt..............0..00+ “ 98 
ALBERT —. SLOR SUIT (for boy 
“ 


from 4 to 12 years Old)..........00.. 00002: 2 
POSTILION-BASQUE  POLONAIS#, ”” with 
Seen Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained - 
“ 
LOOSE POLONAIS# WALKING SUIT... “ 99 


GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

Bae GROWER. oc ccccscccescecovesccesccesccesce “ @ 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “* 89 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

ok + ence (for boy’ from 5 to 10 7 


DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT.. 
DOUBLE TALMA a. FRONT | 

LONG WALKING SKIRT..............--- 
DOUBLE - BREASTED KC KET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING BKIRT.... “ 43 
aunt”, PRINCESSE ao SUIT (for 

from 5 to 15 years old).............+..+- “ 4 
LO iH QUINZE V EST BAS Oe, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 46 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

BE Be ncncccccesceccesccesencceceecces se “ 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ « 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Pine GRE cdc ccccccccscccscccescccccecesce os 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING S8UIT...... 51 


Vol. Vi. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS; New York. 











Over 15,000,000 square 
feet now in use. 


ASBESTOS 








) ROOFING 


For steep or flat Roofs, in all climates. 


Asbestos Roof Coating & Cement, 


For restoring and ring old Roofs. 


ASBESTOS BOILER FELTING, 


The best nen-conductor, and the lightest and most 
economical covering for Hot-Air and Steam Pi 
Boilers, Oil Stills, &c., whether housed or exposed 10 
a weather. 

ee Se prepared ready for use, and can 


wee easil 
OOFING © SHEATHING FELTS, ASBESTOS 
BOARD & PAPE ASBESTOS, ASPHALTUM, &. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, resume. Terms 


to Dealers, &c. 
Established ee 87 MAIDEN LANE, cor. 


tn 1858, , New York. 


NEW YORK SAFETY STEAM POWER CO. 
30 CORTLANDT-ST., NEW YORK. 
SUPERIOR 
STEAM ENGINES 

AND BOILERS, 


wy special machinery 
A) of parts, 
Economi. 











han 800 en- 
A gm. Sm Ste 
- horse- 

= er, in use. send 
yfor illustrated 










PAUL DU CHAILLU’S 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


STORIES OF THE GORILLA COUNTRY. 
WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUATOR. 
LOST IN THE JUNGLE. 

MY APINGI KINGDOM. 

THE COUNTRY OF THE DWARFS. 


12mc, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


The set complete, in box, $7 50. 





He is as good a teller of stories to children as he is 
a traveler among the negroes.—Independent. 

No man has had so many curious adventures in so 
many out-of-the-way places as Paul Du Chaillu; and 
no one has ever told the story of his adventures more 
charmingly.—Albany Evening Journal. 


Pusussep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ew Harrer & Brornens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the wether, 





Science for the Young, 


By JACOB ABBOTT, 
Author of “ The Young Christian Series,” “The Fran- 
conia Stories,” “Marco Paul Series,” “ Ab- 
bott’s Illustrated Histories,” &c. 





Vol. I. HEAT. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth 
$1 50. 

Vol. II. LIGHT. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. . 


Vol. III. WATER AND LAND.’ Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Vol. IV. FORCE. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


If a mass-meeting of parents and children were to 
be held for the purpose of erecting a monument to 
the author who has done most to entertain and in- 
struct the]young folks, there would certainly be « 
unanimous vote in favor of Mr. Jacob Abbott. Two 
or three generations of American youth owe some of 
their most pleasant hours of recreation to his story- 
books; and his latest productions are as fresh and 
youthful as those which the papas and mammas of 
to-day once looked forward to as the most precious 
gifts from the Christmas bag of old Santa Claus. The 
series published by Mesers. Harper & Brothers, under 
the general title of “Science for the Young,” might 
be called “ Learning made Plessant.” An interesting 
story runs through each, and beguiles the reader into 
the acquisition of a vast amount of useful knowledge 
under the general pretense of furnishing amusement. 
No intelligent child of ten or twelve can read these 
volumes without obtaining a better knowledge of 
physical science than many students have when they 
leave college.—Kvening Post, N.Y. 





Pos.isnep py HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


tw” Harper & Brorurns will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


$25,000 Given Away 


IN CASH premiums to the subscribers of the 
TRANSATLANTIO Magazine. The publishers of the 
Transatlantic, instead of e ding the above amount 
in cheap Chromes, will d etribute among the firet 
25,000 new subscribers for the present year the sum 
of 500 5,000 in cash, as follows: One present of 
900} two of $1600} five ot $50 3 ten of 
ooh fifteen of $503 “vy of 35) two hundred 

oe $10, and twenty-two hundred and fifty of $5. 
The distribution will be made as soon as 25,000 new 
names are received. The Transatlantic, now in ite 
seventh volume, contains each month 128 pages of the 
best stories and essays from all the leading foreign 
magazines, and is the cheapest magazine in America, 
independent of the extraordinary premiums. This 
pop’ for $3 OO per year in advance, and 
@ chance for a present besides! ‘Specimen copies 25 
cents peepaia, 

. ore & CO., Publishers, 
No. 718 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 








Men and Women wanted every where to take the 
money for our PAT. BUTTON-HOLE CUTTER, 
with Silver Case, 25 cts. Cuts 24 sizes. Selle at 
sight. PAT. FOUNTAIN PEN and YOSEMITE 

GOLD PENS. a -* of all, with Circulars, 
tpaid, for 25 cts. Also, THE LADIES’ CAS- 

ET, and other articles. 'Addrese CITY NOV- 

ELTY CO., 404 Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANVASSING BOOKS SENT FREE FOR 


Prof. FOWLER'S Great Work 


On Mannoop, Womannoop, anp THere Mutva. Inter- 
ReLations: Love, Irs Laws, Power, &o. Agents are 
selling from 20 to 80 copies of this work a day; and 
we send a canvassing book free to any book agent. 
Address, stating experience, &c., 

NATIONAL PU BLISHING CO., Phila, Pe. 


‘BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Persons of either om, whe have the tact and energy 
an opportun _~ : —— — — « Agents, can becure 
an ‘or lucrative employment by a D 
in pe on. or by letter a8 below. Phe bubeerber i 
his agents some of the most desirabie 
publications ever offered to | the public. Such persons 
as mean be are req to address 











AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs. Harper “ Brothers, New York, 


$72 00 EACH WEEK -2e" y2% 





and are pretty mantel or 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 


of ° os Two), Nd 
LOVEJOY, 
“a oo, & Manufacturer, 


229 Was on St., Boston. 
to dealers. 








STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS, 
The Best Invented. 
Price $12, $25, $38, and $60. 

Send stamp for ony aa ¥. p> 
WARDS, yr ay 16 College 


WOODWARD'S COUNTRY 
HOMES. 


IX () DESIGNS and PLANS for 
py of + eed cost. 








culture, Field Sporta, & the 


| ey ey $5 OIL CHROMOS—Whittier’s Barefoot Boy, and —> 


The Barefoot Girl (new)—given away to every subscri 


ber to Ours {uLverrar” up, $2 50 


pei year. Third volume. Printed at the celebrated “‘ Riverside "on ned paper 
using artistic full-page illustrations. Having won the compliment of bel o— a. 
SOMEST PAPER IN AMERIOA. iam commissions. 8 ‘gS — ahee br Ww rite us AT ONCE. 


EBB BROS. & FP svidence, R.L 





BUILDING PAYER! 


Sheathing, Roofing Lining, and as a su for Plastering. Send for Samples 
nt Goon E. Hatz & Co., oon eek 00 feck Piece’ N. ¥., ot Boom: By ses’ Piastert Chicago. 








WRITES 10 HOUR 








i strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH, St Louis, Mo, — 


Easil y made with our Stencil 
and Key-Check Outfit. Cire~ 
lars free, Starrorp M'r'e Co., 66 Fulton St, N. 
ASONIC—WANTED, ON SALARY “ 
mission, members of the f fraternity * 
the unique and splendid New hey 
Send for descriptive catalogue and 
CO., Publishers of Masonic Works 








rare 
Ay REDDING & 
Broadway, N.Y. 





y A ppt. WORKING (, 
a week guaranteed. 
at home, day or evenin; , Respectable em wh 


PE" | wo capital requir 
structions a i ’ Aan to start with, 


sent free b 
ddress, with 6-cent return stamp, 
Mu. YOUNG & © & Gr 16 Courtiandt Street, New York. 


100° 24 "at ALMANAC.—For 50 cts. we send 

Week. ar ,@id an Almanac giving every Year, Month, 

for ad Day of the Century, also a Pocket Oalendar 
.3. Extra inducements to Agents. Address 

-—- ___George A. He A. Heard & Co, Boston, } Mars. 


3 per month guaranteed 
$100 to 50? sure to Agents every 
where, selling our new seven-strand Waite Piatina 
CroTurs Luvgs. Sells readily at every house. Samples 


free. Address the Ginarp Wire M1118, Philadelphia, Pa: 


A MONTH to good canvassers—articles 
4 new and as staple as flour. Samples free, 
Cc. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 
A wy ond j expenses to good Canvans- 
$325 cs Address 
‘DEAN, New ew Bedford, } Mase. 
J wanted! All classes of workTog p 
$5 to $5 to $20 nd marie ranted AN came wort ag Pee, 


work for usin their spare moments or all the tims than atanything 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stnsen 6On., naan, aaa. 


RIVERVIEW Milita j Military Acad Jem , Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. tor boys. 

















Ja™ original and 
Manf. of this 
cpio of Pen. 


Hawkes’ Patent Fountain Pen-Holder, fits any pen, saves 1-8 time. $2, o2.00. Gold pens, gold, weather and pearl! 


charm pencils. Pens repaired, 60c. By mail. Send stamp for 


Cero. F. HAaWwKEs, 66 Naspau St., N. ¥. 





SAMPLES sent. sales ese a 
12s. RL wo , 181 Chatham Square, N. ¥. 


FREE. for a ~Aty vy Bor Newark, NJ NJ 
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Py ss. male or female, . 
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A STEP IN THE DARWINIAN DEVELOPMENT. 


GENTLEMANLY STOREKEEPER. ‘ Wa’al, what do you want” 
Procressive Buyer. ‘I don’t want nuffin; dis yere Lady wants a Chignon.” 
. 


TO INVESTORS. 


To those who wish to REINVEST COU- 

PONS OR DIVIDENDS, and those who wish 

. 8 to INCREASE THEIR INCOME from means 
already invested in other less profitable securi- 

we recommend the Seven-Thirty Gold 

Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany as well secured and unusually productive. 


ties 
« tes, 


rhe Bonds are always convertible at Ten per 
cent. premium (1.10) into the Company’s Lands 
at Market Prices. ‘The rate of interest (seven 
and three-tenths per cent. gold) is equal now to 
about 814 currency—yielding an income more 
than one-third greater than United States 5-20’'s. 
Gold Checks for the semi-annual interest on the 
Registered Bonds are mailed to the post-office 
address of the owner. All marketable stocks 
x and bonds are received in exchange for Northern 
Pacifics ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


JAY COOKE & Co., 


New York, Philadelphia, and Washington, 


SHIRTS. 


J, W, Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York, 


Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six supe- 
rior Dress Shirta made to measure, of Wamsutta XX 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 





¢®™ Six fine Dress Shirts of M 

82 Six good “ ™ Harris , 

To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 

fit will be guarantc y sending the following meas- 

, urementsin inches: » of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 

ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaite; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
&#~ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


ing Artists 


Press, 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


and terms as casy as consistent 
unship 


1sonville Muslin for $12. 
“ “ $9 











Seminarians, and the 
as the 


Prices as reasonable 
vith thorough workm 


WAREROOMS, 


Fifth Avene, cor. 16th St, N.Y. 





School Apparatus 


Priced Catalogues 


Part Ist. Mat | Instruments.... 153 pages 
“* 2d. Op j rents ccm = 
* 8d. Stereo; 90 = 
: “ 4th. Physi parat . & © 
. JAMES W. QUEEN & CO, 


924 Chestnut St., Philada. 


| AGGIDENTS. sisi: 


601 Broadway, New Y 


TRAVELERS, 
of Hartford. 


i . 





sent to any address, 10 cents each. | 




















GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldcst, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


91,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
tz Send for Price-Lists. 


— BUFFALO, N. ¥. 





The GurIpE is now published QUARTERLY. 
25 cents pays for the year, four numbers, which 
is not half the cost. Those who afterward send 
money to the amount of Ove Dollar or more for 
Seeds may also order Twenty-five Cents’ worth 
extra—the price paid for the Guide. 

The Fanuary Number is beautiful, giving plans 
for making Rural Homes, Designs for Dining 
Table Decorations, Window Gardens, 
&c., and containing a mass of information inval- 
uable to the lover of flowers. One Hundred 





and Fifty pages, on fine tinted paper, some Five 
| Hundred Engravings, and a superb Colored 
Plate and Chromo Cover.—The First Edi- 
tion of Two HUNDRED THOUSAND just printed 
in English and German, and ready to send out. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


WARDS 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measure for Shirts. 
Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent free every where. 


E. M. & WM. WARD, 


862 Broadway, cor. Union Square; 


ALSO, 
~ 387 Broadway, New York. 
Now has a beautiful assortment of Watches and 


Of GENEVA, 
Traveling Clocks, of his own make, at 


No. 23 Union Square, New York. 
E. LOUPPE, Agent. 


** Best in the Market.” 








ASH W OR'THVS 
SIX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 
SOLD BY 


The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 











Avex. Kine & Co., Agents, New York. 


| A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 





29 


~—<, 


1873, 


RECEIVED THE 


MEDAL OF SPECIAL AWARD, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, 1872, 
AS THE 
“Best and Safest Illuminating Oil, and deserving of the Highest Encomium,” 
It is designed for all styles of KEROSENE LAMPS and BURNERS. 
J. H. WICKES, 120 Maiden Lane, New York, 





OCTAGON 


FRONT COUPES. 


BRADLEY, PRAY, & C0., 


SUCCESSORS OF 








JOHN R. LAWRENCE & CO,, 
558 Broadway. 
Lands for Colonies, Groves, Nurseries, 
ORANGE Market Gardens, Villa Sites, on Sanford’s 
GROVES. | Stoolte, Pw. Sanford, Fla, Ag't 
OF . 
THE SEASON 
PUBLISHED BY 
1, 
SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present; with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samve: Hazarv. Maps and 


FLORIDA | HEALTH AND WEALTH.— 
Grant, St. John’s River. Town Lots ex- 
L. M. 
THE NEW BOOKS 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
lilustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
2. 


RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean Son, aud 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Existx Reouvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Son” and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, 

Uniform in style with ‘‘ THE EARTH," by E.iséx 
Recivs. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 


3. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Groree 
Ex1ort, Author of ‘‘Adam Bede," * The Mill on the 
Floss,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
8vo, Paper, $1 50. 


4. 

HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Frepszic Hupson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

5. 

ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuarres Gisnon, 
‘Author of “For the King,” and “For Lack of 
Gold.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

6. ° 

THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel. By Cuaries 
Reape, Author of ‘Hard Cash,” ‘Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘‘ Never Too Lateto Mend,” ‘‘ Foul Play,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 2 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts. 


7. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Sonarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Ligurroor, D.D. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Ricnarpv 
CuHENEVIx NnoH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. E:xicort, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 

8. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
A Novel. By WitttaM Brack, Author of “ Love or 
Marriage?” “In Silk Attire,” “The Monarch of 
Mincing-Lane,” ‘“‘Kilmeny,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 


9. 

A PASSION IN TATTERS. A Novel. By Anniz 
Tuomas, Author of “Maud Mohan,” “Denis 
Donne,” ‘False Colors,” ‘‘ Played Out,” “ The 
Dower House,” ‘Theo Leigh,” “Only Herself,” 
“ Playing for High Stakes,” &c. 

10. 

NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA, California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. By Cuantes Nonpuorr. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $2 00; Cloth, $250, 


11. 
BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. A Christ- 
mas Story. By B. L. Farsron, Author of “ London's 
Heart,” “Joshua Marvel,” “‘Grif,” “‘ Blade-o’-Grase,” 
&c. Illustrated. S8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 


12. 

DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT. A Novel. By 
EpmuonvYartes, Author of “ Black Sheep,” “ Land at 
Last,” ‘‘ Wrecked in Port," &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

138. 

TALMAGE’'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
Dr Witt Tacmaee, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $4 00. 

14. 

A Novel. By Jamzs 

Payrn, Author of “‘Carlyon's Year,” “‘ Cecil’s Tryst,” 

“A Begear on Horseback.” “ Bred in the Bone,” 

"Found Dead,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

15. 
Written or Edited by the Au- 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 


thor of “John Halifax.” 
90 cents each. 
LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY.—THE COU- 
SIN FROM INDIA.—TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
—IS 1T TRUE?—AN ONLY SISTER. 


oe Harper & Brorurrs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

ee Harver’s Cataroaur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 


SS AN) 
MAR?) Oe . 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent reaq- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature 
science, and art, unequaled by any other Ameri 
publication.—N. Y. Standard, 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most oric- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 











The best publication of its class in America, aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
= by the chief artists of the country.—Boston 7rav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Examiner 
and Chronicle. 











: It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, 


There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal, 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, aud 
BAZAR. 


Haxrer’s Macazinx, One Year...... $4 00 

Haxper’s Werexty, One Y: 

Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harrer'’s MaGazing, Harrer’s WEEKLY, aud Harper's 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, 0 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scussoriwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Anvertisine 1x Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Hagper’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
= e Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
‘arper’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 









Presents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleledin 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List, 


A gents wanted 
everywhere. 
Address 


“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New York. 
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LONDON: A PILGRIMAG 


. BY GUSTAVE DORE AND BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


Co be Completed in Twelve Parts.— Part 10. 


CONTENTS. 
ER XVITIL.——Wnuirecu APEL AND THEREABOUTS.—(Continued.) 
ER XIX.—IN THE MARKET-PLACES. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
GLOUCESTER STREET, NEW CuT—OLD-CLOTHES MART. OFF BILLINGSGATE. 
BOROUGH MARKET. . BILLINGSGATE—OPENING OF THE MARKET. 
COVENT GARDEN MARKET—EARLY MORNING. CoFFEE SHop, PETTICcOAT LAN} 
WENTWORTH STREET, WHITECHAPEL. THE BUTCHER, NEWpoRT MARKET ALLEY. 


Optum SMOKING—THE Lascar’s Room IN “Epwin Droop,” 
WHITECHAPEL—A HIDING-PLACE. 

HARDWARE DEALER, NEW Cur MARKET. 

CoLuMBIA MARKET. 

















OPIUM SMOKING—THE LASCAR’S ROOM IN ‘“‘EDWIN DROOD.” 


from foggy corners where they are eating scraps; from benches where they are playing 
push-penny. Men and women, boys and girls, all quarreling or rollicking together : 
WHITECHAPEL AND THEREABOUTS, the artificial-flower maker with the known thief; the yet virtuous girl with the 


CHAPTER XVIII.—( Continued.) 


WE pass from kitchen to kitchen and from lodging to lodging, up and down two or | flaunting hussy of the Whitechapel Road. From low house to low house we go, 
three lanes, threading the long passages of deal boards that separate the twopenny | picking up some fresh scrap of the history of Poverty and Crime—they must go band 
beds of the lodgers, and here and there coming upon heart-breaking scenes of disease | in hand hereabouts—at every turn. At dark corners lurking men keep close to the 
ind helplessness. In one box an old man is dying of asthma; in another two fine | wall; and the police smile when we wonder w hat would become of a lonely wanderer 
baby-boys are interlaced, sleeping till their mother brings them home some supper | who should find himself in these regions unprotected. “He would be stripped to his 
from the hard streets; in another But the list would fill a chapter of biographies of | shirt,” was the candid answer, made while we threaded an extraordinary tangle of 
London waifs ard strays, and London rogues and vagabonds. They crowd upon us, | dark alleys where two men could just walk abreast under the flickering lamps 
With imploring or threatening eyes from under the rags hanging over the kitchen fire; | jutting from the ebon walls to mark the corners. We were on our way to the 








































WHITECHAPEL—A HIDING-PLACE, 


dreadful paved court, flanked with tumble-down one-storied 
houses, in which our old friend the Lasear opium-smoker rolled 
his mattress, stirring his stifling narcotic over a lamp, 
eping his eyes—bright as burning coals—upon his latch. 

We turned into one of the lowest of low lodging-houses 


direction. It was a small kitchen, with two or three 

2 hideous old hags in it, and a child begrimed with dirt rolling 
hearth. A bull’s-eye was turned upon the landlady: 

s shaimefaced, and tried to hide her bruised arms and cheeks. “Ah, locked up 
“ Very drunk.” The lady confessed the 


night, I remember,” said the policeman. 
ft impeachment, and seemed touched by the kind tones in which the sergeant asked 
The hegrimed 


lier why she couldn't try to be a little more reasonable and respectables 

; child had got upon its legs; and while it held one hand out mechanically toward us 
begging, clawed the drunken mother’s apron with the other, and grinned in her sheep- | 
ish faeces As for our friend the Lasear, whose portrait we had taken on a previous 
visit, we shouldn't see him to-night; he was “in quod for a month—begging.” So we 


nt to a neighbor and rival of his, and were introduced to the room in which “Edwin 
Upon the wreck of a four-post bedstead (the posts of which almost met 


Drood’ opens. 
f erhead, and from which depended bundles of shapeless rags), upon a mattress heaped 
> with indescribable clothes, lay, spraw]- 
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pass out. 


a tough job.” 





was a raised piano and a little platform. 
audience turned toward us faces 
of Which I shall never forget. 
amid a general flutter our Scotland Yard sergeant, 
backed by the superintendent, passed the awful array 
of criminal countenances in steady review. 
then invited—and we needed no second invitation—to 


“Not there,” said the sergeant. 
Glad that there had been no tough job 
in our presence, we went off to the casual ward of St. 


1873. 


COLUMBIA MARKET. 


The entire 
the combined effect 
The music stopped, and 





We were 


“Tt would have been 


George’s-in-the-East, where we knocked up an old pauper who was keeping the fire 
alight in the deserted oakum shed; signed our names; peeped in at the .rows of 


lights of Shadwell, looking in at the Sailors’ hops in Ratcliff Highway, and carrying 
off the honor of having been introduced to the strongest woman in Bermondsey, who 


| vagrants sleeping, rolled up like mummies, and went home, gradually, by the flaring 
| 


| was pleased to ask, in her condescending way, whether we were good for a pint of gin 
Indeed, demands for gin assailed us on all sides. 


Women old and young, girls and 


| boys in the most woful tatters, rogues of all descriptions, brazen-faced lads dancing in 

the flaring ball-rooms on the first floor of the public-houses, even the Fire King who 
| was performing before half a dozen sailors, and the pot-boy who showed the way up 
i 


the steep stairs, wanted gin—nothing but gin. 





; ing, a Lasear, dead drank with opium ; 
the foot 

° with a little brass lamp among the 

rags covering her, stirring the opium 
She only turned 
She 


ind at of the bed a woman, 


the tiny flame, 


ovel 
her head dreamily as we entered. 
gust of night air we 

went 
ing the It 
cult to see any humanity in that face, 


hivered under the 


had brought in, and on warm- 





black mixture. was diffi- 


the enormous gray dry lips lapped 





about the rough wood pipe and drew 
1 the poison. The man looked dead. 
Sh said he had been out since four 


morning trying to get a job 


locks, and had failed. 


OCKS 


il ile 
in the « 
We escaped from the opium fumes, 


in which a score of white mice (the 


woman's pets) were gamboling over 
the rags and dirt she called her bed; 


back through the tangle of courts, in 


of which we were told there was 


not an uneconvicted lodger; under the 

of invective and sarcasm frem 

wou who threw up the windows 
; and gesticulated at us like fiends, to 
a certain thieves’ public-house, the 


landlord of which is ene of the most 
considerable receivers of stolen goods 
th Our 


iperintendent hoped we 


sergeant and 


should not 


country. 


s. 
OLDEST Et am 


nd if a little seuffle ensued: they 
had a slight job—a trifling capture N 
somebody whom they wanted—in § yi 
: ‘ : s 
their eye. It would be over int a few gh 
ait 7 
minutes. I and one of our parts Bit | — 
: : : RY ac 
ered a erowded public - house— SY a) a 
ae —— 


3, to a boy—and pushed through 


(loor at the back, where a young, 


\ 


featured woman was stationed, 
noney. We passed into a 


mirge room, in the corner of which 
Charles Bonaparte, who,*as a 

} ’ byt ’ 
thou il and us observer, made the 
East End one night (February 
®, 1872) with me, accor panied by the Mar 


f the 


=e 


ih 
wy i 
tah 


7 
\ | 








us Of Bassano, and Monsieur Filon. tutor 
to the Prince Imperial 











GLOUCESTER STREET, NEW CUT—OLD-CLOTHES MART. 


Some cried for a pint, others for half a 
pint, others for a glass; not so much 
because they had any hope that their 
prayer would be granted, as humoring 
a savage rebellious spirit that stirred 
in them to mock at us for lamenting 
their woe-begone condition. Rebuked 
by the police, who did their spiriting 
very gently always, they would fall 
back, and grimace at us, and imitate 
our manners, our our move- 
ments. 

We were to them g® strange and 
amusing as Chinamen; and we were 
something more and worse. We were 
spies upon them; men of better luck 
whom they were bound to envy, and 
whose mere presence roused the rebel 
in them. A few of them, loitering 
.about the Whitechapel Road, flung a 
parting sneer or oath at us, as we 
hailed a returning cab, and buried 
ourselves in ig, after hours upon hours 
of prospecting in an Alsatia, that num- 
bers its inhabitants by the hundred 
thousand. 

It was two in the morning when 
we got clear of the East. 


voice, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
é 


IN THE MARKET-PLACES. 


THE Lady Bountiful ofeour time— 
at once wise and gentle and chari- 
table; the Lady of the open hand— 
among her countless benefactions to 
her poor brothers and sisters, gave 
them Columbia Market, which she 
reared in the thickest of London 
squalor, on the site of Nova Scotia 
Gardens of unsavory memory. Her 
design was to bring cheap and good 
food within the reach of those who 
could least afford to be cheated of a 
farthing’s worth. And so in 1868, 
under liberal regulations unknown it ; 
the old markets, the- spacious avenues 
of a fine architectural edifice were 
given up to the marketing of the 
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from the boats. It is well worth the chilly 


inhi SHhehhitth; P ‘ journey through the silent streets to see. A 


, 
Hin 


ragged, the unfortunate, and the guilty. It was 
a merciful and provident idea, most liberally 
carried-out; yet so sunk were those for whom 


inn fi ff 4, Y/ little peppering of fish scales; plentiful elbow 
ed in ignorance and the mm 


the good was int thrusts ja running fire of good-natured -chafi 


wantonness of vice, that they would not use 
the gift. The coster-monger drove his barrow 
past the gates to the by-ways of Covent Gar- 
den or the alleys about overcrowded Billings- 
the hosts of half-fed creatures 
around the building would 


the more galling because of its incomprelhensi 
bility to the uninitiated—and a shallow lake 
of mud to walk in, are désagréments for which 
even a dive into the old fish ordinary establish 
gate, as of old; ment in quest of coffee and character will not 
massed far and wide 
not take the.comfort and economy the new mar- 
ket offered, but went to the street shambles and 
Columbia Market— 


compensate the merely curious man. But he 
who wants to know how the greatest city in 


the world is fed with fish and meat and vy 


(1 a TLD 
AUR NEP TA 


road-side barrows as of old. tables, or he who delights in the study of 


like many other places disposed by Charity for 
unfortunate — was a 


varieties of his kind and the infinite vik 
the improvement of the “tudes of their lives, will not tire till he 
made the round.- 


failure. ! 
In 1870 the general’market was turned into a ah eee go r Market mornings in London present to the 


fish market; and in 1871 Lady Burdett-Coutts 
handed it over to the keeping of the City 
authorities, in the hope that they would use it 
to bring increased stores of fish within the 
reach of the poorer population of London, and 
hereby put an end to the shame that lies upon 
all men in power, while the crowds go hungry 
in poor London, and fish is used for manure by 
our eastern shores, in tons, because metropolitan 


observer classes or sections of the m« tropolitan 
community who are only observable while the 
day is very young indeed. They varg with 
each market. There is nothing in common be- 
tween the market-gardeners who dine about ten 
in the morning at an ordinary buried almost to 
its chimney-pots in vegetables, opposite South 
ampton Street, and the salemen—the bummarees 
—who hasten along Dark House Lane before 
cock-crow—and are gentlemen at ease before 
our baker has called with the morning rolls. 
For sharpness and impressiveness of contrast 


marketing machinery is defective. 

To what extent defective he may see in a 
morning who will rise betimes and imitate our 
pilgrimages to the market-places of Cockayne. 
The opening of Billingsgate Market is one of 
those picturesque tumults which delight the art- 


the best route is from busy Billingsgate, over 
London Bridge, to the Borough fruit and vege- 
table market—a commodious structure, almost 
ist’s eye. The gray chilly morning; the river choked even now with surrounding streets, of 
background, with masts packed close as arrows the poor, red-tiled houses that may be reckoned 
by the league, from the eminence of the rail 


in a quiver; the lapping of the tide; the thuds 
way between the City and the West End. It is 


of the paddles of hardly perceptible steamers ; 
the tiers of fishing boats, rich in outline and in a repetition of Covent Garden, as to the system, 
accidental shades and tints; and then the vari- 
eties of shouting, whistling, singing, and swear- 
ing men, who are landing insatiable London’s 
first course (first and last to many thousands); the deafening vociferation, where the | thing out of the mighty cupboard may fall to their share. 
fish auctions are going on in the steamy open shops of the salesmen; the superb con- | the wonderful old Inn yards in which the market-folk put up-their vehicles, and 
fusion and glistening of the mounds which the porters are casting into the market | breakfast—the time-worn Tabard being chief of these by its classie story and its 


a = : = It is choked with market carts and costers’ bar- 
BOROUGH MARKET. siuie: TARA “ails udthenble usnn' tiie 
seem to linger about in the hope that some- 

The ancient Borough, with 








COVENT GARDEN MARKET—EARLY MORNING. 
¥ 
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:intness—makes an attractive study; | re abhi ri I 
showing us (for the hundredth time) } =m) q ih ih 
that on which I insisted when first we 
h on this pilgrimage, viz., that 
Loudon is full of pictures. 
Garden Market, however, is 
famous place of barter in 
I nd: it has been said, by people 
\ forget the historical Halle of A: ale Tu 
Paris, in the world. \ stroll through | | ‘ii ip 
and around it, when the market is 
opening on a summer morning, between 
four and five, affords the visitor a score 
of points of interest, and some matter 


for reflection. As at Billingsgate and 


i the Borough, the surrounding streets 
re choked with wagons and barrows. 
The street vendors are of all kinds— 


and of the poorest of each kind—if the 
cofiee-stall keepers be excepted. The 
porters amble in all directions under 


rious bulk. Lifted upon 


ot prod 

~ vart shoulders, towers of baskets 
vel about From the tails of carts 
producers or “ higglers” are selling off 
mountainous loads of cabbages. The 
iir is fragrant with fruit to the north, 
and redolent of stale vegetables to the 
south. The piazzas, of pleasant mem- 
ory, and where a few noteworthy so- 
ial clubs still linger, are alive with 


stalls, scattered sieves, market-garden- 





ers, green-grocers, poor women and chil- 
dren in troops (these are every where 
on our way), and hawkers, old& and 
wv, eagerly on the look-out for an 
yeous transaction with a hig- 
rz] or direct from the producer. 
Within the market inclosure theestacks 
of vegetables, and the piles of fruit 
baskets and boxes, are of startling ex- 
tent The scene is not so brilliant as 
that we used to see about the old 
fountain at the Paris Halle, where the 
at seemed to spring from a mon- 
horn of plenty; but these Irish 
u, these fresh-colored Saxon girls, 
{ brawpby Scotch lassies, in their 
untid othes and tilted bonnets, who 
shell the pease, and carry the purchas- 
ers’ loads, and are ready for any of 
the hundred-and-one jobs of a great 
market, fall inte groups wonderfully 
tempting to the artist’s pencil. We lingered long one morning, watching a group of 
*women shelling pease. They were a picture perfect in all its details, with the ma- 
jestic old woman, who commanded the company, for central figure. 
‘It would be nothing without color—and more space than any page affords,” was 
my fellow-pilgrim’s remark. “It’s a pity, but so it is.” 


It was in the poor snasteiti it need hardly be said, that we found our most striking 
ubjects; and ever as we neared the poorest, we saw the buyer at a fresh disadvantage. 
In Covent Garden there is the higgler, or middle-man, who buys from the producer to 

| to the retailer, who will, in his turn, sell to the humble eustomer. The rich man 
buys first-hand; the poor man, fifth-hand. 

If we pass from the great markets to the small—from the West End shops to Phil’s 
Gardens, by St. Mary Axe, and Petticoat Lane, and the New Cut, and Somers Town, we 
come upon immense woe-begone communities, who are without knowledge or skill, and 


can consequently command only the lowest wage. Still, these tatterdemalions are 
eagerly sought for as customers. Behold them keenly testing and examining huge 


inches of rags that are temptingly hung from old-clothesmen’s doors and windows ; 
md how their eyes run along the rows of old boots and shoes upon the pavement! 
he eagerness of the vendors is as remarkable as the anxiety painted on the faces of 
the customers. There is a hard battle over every rag and trinket; and the noise of 
e on truth and honor. He who 
cheats is the best seller: he who holds out longest is the best buyer. But all who 


the strife is deafening. Here is no trust, no reliane 


my are purchasing, with their few pence, in the dearest market in all London. The 
consumers for whom good Lady Burdett-Coutts built a beautiful market up in the very 
eye of London’s misery, are those who are now forced to deal along the* curb-stones 
in their respective neighborhoods, and whose tradesmen are the coster-mongers. In 
London there are nearly ferty street markets; and from these markets the main body 

Cockneys are fed, and provided with household gods. These street fairs are held 





COFFEE SHOP, PETTICOAT LANE. 











hi ih ii chiefly on Saturday nights and Sunday 
mornings, when the workman has his 
week’s wages in his pocket. The buy- 
ers tumble out attics and cellars on 
winter nights, i ld and rain, and on 
, the chilly Sunday mornings, to make 
the best of their money for the com- 
ing week. They can understand no 
bartering that is not done in the rain 
and snow; and they have not the least 
knowledge of the actual value of a sip. 
gle article they purchase. They are go 
rooted to custom, so spiritless through 
long - suffering, so hopeless of amend- 
ment in their lot, that they have not 
been able yet to set up stores of their 
own, even on the humblest footing, and 
save the five or six profits which they 
now pay on every article. They have 
been used to buy pots and pans and 
knives and forks of the hawker on the 
curb-stone; and they will not listen to 
a new plan, cost price, and the rest 
of it. 

The New Cut and Clare Market are,” 
perhaps, the most remarkable street 
markets in all London; for here the 
observer may see the poorest and low- 
est of our populations most densely 
massed. The squalor of Drury Lane 
is not axceeded by that of Bluegate 
Fields or Ratcliff Highway. It is of 
a more hideous, of a severer kind than 
that of the New Cut, which is perhaps 
outwardly improved by the presence of 
young thieves and their companions 
from the infamous by-streets of South- 
wark. You can drive through the New 
Cut, and watch the uproarious market- 
ing from your cab. The light of day 
shines upon the great fight for the 
cheap pennyworth. Moreover, there 
are important works round about, and 
the honest toilers in them show con- 
spicuously in the throng. In the street 
market of Drury Lane the mark of 
misery seems to be upon every man, 
woman, and child. Seven Dials is the 
nearest approach to Drury Lane in the 
hopelessness of its general aspect. 


—_ a —— : “What! you have no district mar- 
BILLINGSGATE—OPENING OF THE MARKET, 


kets in London! People buy their meat 
and vegetables in these horrible little 


!” one of my companions exclaimed, as we pushed our way along the crowded 


shops! 
pavement of the New Cut on Sunday morningy when the police and the coster-mongers 
were fit loggerheads. “And pray why are the police hustling these wretched fellows 
who are trying to sell a few more oranges, or another knife, or comb? Remark that 
tottering old woman with the laces—driven into the road! Look at the customers of 
that hard-faced street butcher!” 

I explained that hawking on Sundays was illegal. 

“But these men, whose faces tell how hard they work, have no other time, or their 
wives haven’t. It can not be for their pleasure they take part of their only holiday 
to go to market.” 

I answered that they mostly left off work early on Saturdays. 

“Yes, yes,” my argumentative friend went on, “but where are they to amuse them- 
selves, since you shut every thing up on Sundays? They have, you say, Sunday for 
rest; consequently they have just half a day in the week for amusement. Leave them 
alone then here, poor fellows; or build twenty district markets for them, all over your 
city, like our arrondissement markets. C'est logique.” 

It may be; but this is not the place for an’ opinion on the subject. 

On the other hand, it may be “ logique’ to let these things shift for themselves. 
Perhaps Lady Coutts is wrong after all, and marketing of the lowest kind is best 
done in thé rain, on the curb-stone. Perhaps it is best to leave the street Sellers to 
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the mercy of the shop-keepers, their com- 

etitors. ' 
PeThe policeman walks between. He is 
judge between the two, and keeps their 
anger within bounds. The stern air of 
command with which he tells an orange 
girl who has overstepped the boundary 
to move on is worthy of a better cause. 
It surprises the forgign observer of our 
manners, who adds it inevitably to his 
bundle of evidence against us as a bizarre 


ople. 
eo I suppose we are, being so very 
careful where we might with advantage be 
careless; and so careless Where we might, 
with singular benefit to the poorer sections 


of our community, be careful. 


THE SMITHS OF SMITHVILLE. 


I was about twenty-five years old when I went 
to Smithville to do a little surveying for the thriv- 
ing firm I had the honor to be connected with. 
It was a pretty place, or, rather, it had been a 
pretty place, a beautiful spot, W hen the original 
Captain John Smith, of Virginia, was living. I 
don’t suppose the red-skins could have imagined 
a nicer hunting-ground, even in spirit-land, when 
the weather was agreeable. But at the time I 
am speaking of Captain John had long since been 
gathered to his fathers, and the red-skins had 
pretty much all been gathered to their fathers, 
the only difference being that Captain John had 
left a numerous progeny behind him, a few of 
which had settled at Smithville. 

We had surveyed the site for the Smithsonian 
Academy, and had got through with the Hotel 
Smith: all that remained was the Smith Water- 
Cure, and our business would be completed. But 
unfortunately —or fortunately fur me—the site for 
the Water-Cure was a troublesome one to get 
through with. It was upon the top of a high, 
rocky hill that jutted up hundreds of feet over 
the valley beneath, and from which a magnificent 
view kept distracting my attention from the work 
in hand. It was fine breezy spring weather, every 
morning bringing with it some new freshness of 
beauty. The little flowers that peeped from un- 
der the shelter of the rocks were so soft and del- 
icate that one hated to root them up, and the 
rocks themselves were handsome enough to com- 
mand one’s admiration and respect. All sorts 
of foolish romantic ideas took possession of me, 
and I squandered a good deal of precious time 
with my head in the clouds. 

The result of all this was that one day Nature 
overpowered me. She brought to bear upon me 
so much that was beautiful, animate and inani- 
mate, that I succumbed. ‘The animate came up 
to worship the inanimate, and I fell prostrate be- 
fore them both. So would you, if you had been 
there. She came in one of those nice little wick- 
er wagons with a curve at the side, purposely to 
display artistically the pretty voluminous folds of 
I should say ten dozen yards of some kind of 
stuff of a heavenly melting blue. She wore a 
large round inverted straw saucer on her head, 
from which streamed gracefully a lot of ribbon. 
I haven't attempted to describe the landscape 
that charmed me, because I never attempt the 
impossible; and as she was handsomer than the 
landscape, no words of mine could do her justice. 
She drove a little shaggy pony with a mischievous 
blink in his eye. ‘There was a companion with 
her always—a very nice-looking lady indeed; a 
little thin, perhaps, and a trifle stiff and prim, 
but very nice-looking indeed. 

These two ladies came every morning after 
that in the little wicker wagon to enjoy the view 
from the top of the rock, and the surveying of 
the Smith Water-Cure suffered a little in conse- 
quence. I fell over head and ears in love with 
her the first day I saw her, and it got worse and 
worse with me every time the mischievous nose 
of that shaggy pony came pointing up the hill. 
I don’t think I was to blame. I did struggle 
against it manfully for a time. I told myself 
over and over again that it was a ridiculous 
piece of folly, and the consequence of that ro- 
mantic view from the Water-Cure; that it was 
merely a temporary thing, and would wear away 
when I had completed my work and gone back 
to town. But the moment I thought of going 
away I was seized with a pang of absolute suf- 
fering, and I found that it was all up with me. 
‘The beautiful little girl in the wicker wagon had 
decided my destiny. I loved her. I was not a 
fellow to do things by halves. Whatever I did 
I put my whole soul into it. That’s the reason 
the firm sent me up there to the Smiths. ‘It'll 
be a capital thing, Hodge,” they said, “if you 
work it right. ‘They own all the land about 
there, and one thing ‘ll work on to another, you 
know, if you're on the gui vive.” 

They were pretty well contented when I got 
as far as the Water-Cure. So you can imagine 
how deeply a fellow like me would plunge into 
love. I thought of her night and day; mixed 
her up with my romantic dreams and with my 
every-day work. 

After she’d got into the habit of driving up 
there I used to see her so often that we began to 
nod and smile at one another in the pleasant 
fashion of the country. It took me a good while 
to get used to her smile. I used to have to go 
away by myself and choke down a kind of spas- 
modic joy. One morning, after having watched 
and watched for them in vain, I saw the pony’s 
nose appear over the summit of the hill. I feared 
there was something wrong, for his nostrils were 
dilated and his head was bobbing up and down; 
and no sooner had he reached level ground than 
he began to dash madly ahead at break-neck 
speed right toward the verge of the rock. She 
Was standing up, with a face pale as death, but 
holding the reins tight in her hands, and calling 
out ‘* Whisker!” in the sweetest terror-stricken 








one he was named after he'd have stopped im- 
mediately ; but he wasn’t, and he went straight 
abead, throwing out his legs, and snorting like a 
little bull. 

If I hadn't been there they would have been 
killed. Fancy, then, what a mixture of joy and 
fright Iwasin. Rushing over stumps and rocks, 
I dashed madly on, reaching them just in time, 
and grasping the pony with a grip of iron. He 
kicked and plunged, and turning short, almost 
dragged me with him over the cliff. But in 
spite of a severe wrench in my arm and a sharp 
pain in my knee, I held on to the little beast till 
he came to his senses. ‘Then, like all of his tribe, 
he felt remorse for the way he had acted, and 
stood there whinnying and ‘shivering till the la- 
dies got out of the carriage, and I had tied him 
to a sapling. She came up to me to thank me, 
and told me Whisker had got frightened at an 
ugly stump he had never seen before, and that, 
oh! suppose I hadn’t been there, and suppose 
I had not been so strong and brave—and here 
her voice seemed to grow faint, and a mist 
came over my eyes, and if it hadn’t been for the 
sapling I should have tumbled down. What a 
pity for a fellow to lose a moment like that! I 
call it a regular spite. There she was, talking 
so pretty, and holding out her little white hand 
to me, and I couldn't even hear her, nor have 
one little hug of her hand. I toppled over, like 
an idiot, in a faint. I suppose it was a little 
owing to my arm and knee; both were badly 
sprained, and the pain was fearful. But half 
of it was the effect of her yoice. I was such a 
fool about her that it robbed me of all strength 
of will and purpose. . 

When I came to myself I was lying in a big 
bed with a splendid canopy over it, and some- 
body was bandaging up my head. 

** Hallo!” said I; ‘* I thought it was my leg, 
or my arm.” 

** You must have been thrown against a rock, 
Sir,” said the gentleman. ‘‘ You've narrowly 
escaped fracturing the skull. It’s a severe scalp 
wound as it is, and will require great care.” 

**Hum!”saidI. ‘‘ Whose house is this? May 
I know your name ?” 

‘* My name is Dr. Smith,” he said; ‘‘ but the 
house doesn't belong to me. . Its owner is under 
a great debt of gratitude to you, and I must 
thank you in his name for saving the life of his 
only daughter.” 

** What is Ais name?” I inquired. 

**Mr. Smith,” said the doctor—‘‘ Mr. John 
Smith. He is away traveling just now.” 

**Then you are the young lady’s brother?” 
I asked, eagerly, for he was a deucedly hand- 
some fellow. 

**No, no,” he replied, hastily; ‘*‘mine is a 
distant branch of the family. But you must keep 
quiet now. You seem to have a good constitu- 
tion, and may pull through soon, if you allow 
yourself perfect rest. Otherwise I won’t answer 
for the consequences,” 

** But, doctor,” I remonstrated, ‘‘I wish I 
could have plainer quarters. Look at that pink 
thing up there, and all these mirrors around us. 
I'm afraid I’m robbing the ladies.” 

** All the bed-chambers are alike,” said the 
doctor. ‘The canopies are all lined with col- 
ored silks, and there are the same number of 
mirrors in every room.” 

“*T wish the Smith Hotel was built!” I mur- 
mured. 

“That is to be all blue and gold,” said the 
doctor. 

**Then Mr. Jolin Smith is a nabob?” said I; 
but the doctor refused to answer any more ques- 
tions, and I went into a troubled sleep, from 
which I did not soon awake. 

It was an uneasy sleep, peopled with monsters 
and dwarfs. Some of them had horses’ heads ; 
others took the fantastic shapes of rocks and 
stumps of trees. I battled with all of them, 
until, overwhelmed with numbers, I sank back 
exhausted; and then came the pleasant part 
of my dream. Shadowy shapes of women came 
to me, hovered about me, laid their soft, cool 
hands on my forehead. I heard their voices, 
without knowing what they said. It was like a 
strange tongue, low and musical, sweet but un- 
known. 

All this was delirium. I lay thus thirteen 
days, then awoke to the shadow of my former 
self. I was still in the bed with the pink can- 
opy. As I looked in the opposite mirror a fa- 
miliar skeleton appeared there. The light in 
the room was toned down by heavy curtains, 
and every thing was still. Suddenly I heard a 
deep sigh. It made my heart jump for a min- 
ute. ‘Then I looked over and saw by the win- 
dow a woman. Her head was turned from me, 
but I knew in a moment it was not my enchant- 
ress. Never had her hair lain in such smooth 
bands about her forehead, and I knew she could 
not have endured a linen collar. Who, then, 
could it be? I made a slight movement to at- 
tract her attention, and in a moment she was at 
my side, 

‘*T am better,” I said, quietly; and she sank 
down upon her knees at the bedside, quite over- 
come with emotion. 

‘“‘Thank God, you are saved!” she cried. 
“‘Oh, thank God!” ‘Then she drew back a 
little and composed herself. . ,‘* You never gave 
us a chance to thank you for saving our lives,” 
she added; and I knew then she was the com- 
panion in the wicker wagon. 

‘* Laura, Laura!” she cried, hastening to the 
door. ‘Mr. Hodge is better. Oh, I hope—I 
think he will get well now!” 

Then there was a rustling of drapery, and a 
light footstep in the corridor; and while my 
heart beat like a trip-hammer, Laura entered. 
More beautiful, ten times more beautiful than 
ever. Without the inverted straw saucer on her 
head, with nothing but a little blue bow to re- 
lieve the white of her dress, she was simply per- 











fect. She came up to me, and took my hand 
in both of hers. What a fool I was about that 
woman! I trembled all. over like a leaf; [ 
strove to speak, and failed; actual tears came 
into my poor weak eyes, and all I could do was 
to devour her with my hungry gaze. She spoke 
very prettily. She took my hand in both of hers ; 
she was very kind and sweet, and always beau- 
tiful; but somehow I felt disappointed. Why 
had not she, instead of the other one, fallen on 
her knees at the bedside and thanked God ? 

**Now, dear aunt,” she said, ‘“‘ you must let 
me watch in my turn: you are tired, you are 
worn out; you must go and rest,” 

But when her aunt had gone, and we were 
alone together, she wouldn't let me speak. 

** Wait till the doctor comes,” she said, run- 
ning to the window. ‘‘See, here is his gig.” 
And she ran out to welcome him. 

** I’m glad to see you on the mending side,” 
said the doctor. ‘ You've had a serious time of 
it; but I think now, if you put all your energies 
to work, you'll get along.” 

**Oh, we'll hurry him along famously,” said 
Laura. ‘‘ We'll make him such nice little dish- 
es, and we'll take him out in the sunshine, and, 
if he isn’t afraid, we'll take him oufdriving—” 

‘*With Whisker?” I said, laughingly. 

** Well, Whisker is just as sorry as he can be. 
He was frightened, you know, by that ugly 
stump.” 

“Yes,” Isaid. ‘‘ By-the-bye, I had that stump 
dug out myself. It was in my way, you see.” 

** And after all,” said the doctor, ‘‘ that was 
the real cause of the accident.” 

I remembered this remark of the doctor's aft- 
erward, I became more in love with Laura than 
ever. Delirium had not cured my passion. Con- 
valescence increased it sevenfold. I found it 
impossible to get strong until I knew the best or 
the worst. I had fair reason to hope. She spent 
the best part of the mornings in my sick-room, 
and seemed always to be anxious to know what 
the doctor thought about me. She followed him 
down stairs to make him repeat his directions, 
and staid long enough to get them by heart. 

Of course the thought of her father’s wealth 
was a grievous stumbling-block ; but I had dis- 
covered that at my age he was almost as poor as 
I. Why should I, from a false pride, render 
myself miserable? But having resolved upon 
telling her of my love, I found it no easy matter. 
Although there were many opportunities, 1 never 
got courage to avail myself of them. 

At last I resolved upon writing to her, and in- 
trusting the letter to her aunt. I thought she 
seemed favorable to me. We had many conver- 
sations together, and although I had never ven- 
tured upon an avowal, they were of a tender and 
confiding nature. I felt that in her I might have 
a powerful auxiliary. 

Heaven knows how many.sheets of paper I 
destroyed, or how many hours were spent in 
writing these poor little lines : 

“My pear Miss Lavra,,You must know that I 
love you. Iam not rich; but I hope to be; and if 
you were as poor as I, as Heaven knows | wish you 
were, we should not be badly off. I can’t even enjoy 
my love for you, I am so tortured by suspense. Won't 
you put me out of my pain, and send me one little de- 
cisive word—only one—and let it be yes?’ 

** Yours devotedly, Ronert Hover.” 

It wasn’t a pretty love-letter. I thought of 
lots of things to say about her beauty and her 
youth, her incomparable grace, and my un- 
bounded love for her. But I couldn't get these 
things on paper. They seemed weak and wisliy- 
washy to me somehow. I blushed for them be- 
fore they were written down, and couldn't prate 
in that way about a matter that was invested 
with a sort of sanctity in my innermost heart. 
I let that letter go, and I’m mighty glad now I 
didn't make a bigger fool of myself than I did. 

I slipped the note in her aunt’s hand that 
night, giving it an imploring squeeze. 

‘*T shall wait in the summer-house at the end 
of the garden,” I whispered; ‘‘don’t keep me 
long with the answer.” 

I drew a favorable conclusion from the man- 
ner of my fair embassador. A faint color came 
into her cheek, and she gave me one look as she 
went away that said, plainly, ‘‘I'll do all I can 
for you.” 

I didn’t sleep much that night, and can’t ex- 
actly remember how I stumbled to the sumimer- 
house in the morning. I was scarcely strong 
enough to walk without aid, and what with weak- 
ness, and a tumult of emotions that assailed me, 
I sank upon the seat, trembling like a woman. 

You may be sure I did not cease trembling 
when I saw a fluttering little figure at the end 
of the arbor. I had not expected her to bring 
the answer herself. It was too much happiness. 
I staggered to my feet. She was there, within a 
few feet of me: the most beautiful face in the 
world was smiling up into mine. She held out 
to me two dear little white hands. 

“*T am so glad,” she said; ‘‘it has made me 
so happy. Of course the answer is yes.” 

It made me strong. I gathered her to my 
heart. ‘* My dear little girl,” I said, lifting her 
completely off her feet, and kissing again and 
again her shining hair; ‘Smy own little darling, 
my sunbeam!” Suddenly a big shadow loomed 
up beside us, and there in the doorway stood the 
doctor. 

It didn’t embarrass me in the least. I strove 
to detain Laura, and was about telling the doctor 
every thing, when, to my surprise and alarm, 
Laura struggled away from: me, and, bursting 
into tears, ran sobbing out of the summer-house. 

The doctor still stood there, his brow black as 
a thunder-cloud, and his eyes flashing like light- 
ning. 

I certainly considered myself the aggrieved 
party, and wondered what made him so glum. 

‘* You've shortened the happiest moments of 
my life, doctor,” I said. ‘**What made you 
stumble this way ?” 

He took off his hat and wiped the perspira- 








tion from his forehead ; his hand trembled; he 
was pale to his very lips. 

** What does it mean ?” he murmured. 
cious God! what does it mean ?” 

**Mean!” I cried. ‘* It means happiness ; it 
means love—an engagement!” 

**My God!” he said, starting back. ‘An 
engagement with Laura! Why, she’s engaged 
to me!” 

Now it was my turn to fall back in amaze- 
ment; only for a time, though. I plucked up 
again very soon. 

** That's bad, doctor, I must confess —for you, 
I'm sorry, but I suppose Laura has—a—has, in 
fact, changed her mind.” 

** Never!” shout*d the doctor. ‘‘ False to me 
—never! I won't believe it. It’s a matter of 
eo with hey. She thinks you saved her 
ife. 

**So I did save her life,” said I. 

‘Indirectly, yes,” said the doctor. ‘* But it 
was your fault that the stump.frightened Whisk- 
er 


** Gra- 


**And it was my arm and my strength that 
saved her from being dashed over the cliff!” 

** And I set your arm, and brought back" your 
strength. I saved your life!” said the doctor. 

“Tm much obliged to you,” I said, holding 
out my hand to him. ‘1 never knew how to 
value it before. Come, let's be friends.” 

**On one condition,” he said—** that you leave 
this place in twenty-four hours. I give you my 
word, Hodge, that Laura loves me. She's a 
good-hearted, impulsive child, and has engaged 
herself to you out of gratitude and pity alone.” 

**Stuff and nonsense!” said I, to whom all 
this was net very palatable. ‘‘ She came to me 
of her own free-will, in reply to my letter* and 
told me that my love had made her glad and 
happy.” 

** Hodge,” cried the doctor, ‘‘on your soul, is 
that true?” 

**On my soul and honor,” I replied, seriously. 

He turned deadly pale again. ‘There was an 
expression of unutterable rage and grief in his 
Tace. ' . 





‘**Then J shall leave this place in twenty-four 
hours,” he said, hoarsely. ‘* You are welcome 
to her!” . 

Then he strode away, leaving me feeling rather 
uncomforiably for a time. 

The next morning I started out early for a 
walk-to the doctor’s boarding-place. I was real- 
ly afraid that he might commit some desperate 
act in his grief and disappointment. I felt so 
sorry for him that I would have done any thing 
for him but give up my engagement to Laura. 
I met him haif-way. ‘To my surprise he was 
jubilant. His walk was as spriugy, his brow as 
clear, his voice as cheery as ever. 

** Hallo, Hodge,” he cried, ‘‘ how are you ? 
You look pale. You mustn't overdo yourself, 
you know.” 

**] was awake last night with a headache, 
doctor,” I said; ‘* but it ‘ll pass over, hope. I 
was coming to see you about that affair of yes- 
terday. If there is any thing I can say—” 

I stopped for a moment. I didn’t feel very 
good in my head. My walk, instead of making 
it better, had set it to spinning about on my 
shoulders. The fact was, all that excitement had 
been too much for me, not for Laura. 

‘*'That’s all right, Hodge,” said the doctor. 
**Tt was a mistake. I was coming down to see 
you about it.” 

‘*A mistake!” I said, standing still and look- 
ing at him. 

** Well, yes. It’s a ludicrous thing, and Laura 
is very sorry ithappened; soamI. But I hope, 
Hodge, you'll see every thing in its right light, 
you know, when I’ve explained the matter to 
you. It was a mistake altogether.” 

**A mistake!” I*repeated, stupidly. 

**Yes. You see, it all arose from an infernal 
custom they have of repéating over and over 
again the same name in the family. There was 
Laura’s grandmother—her name was Laura 
Smith, you see; and Laura’s mother was Laura 
Smith too; and by some queer coincidence the 
sister of Laura’s father was called Laura, after a 
great-aunt by the name of Smith; and her name 
—that is, the sister of Laura's father—being 
Laura, that made another Lanra Smith. So 
when Laura—my Laura, you know—was born, 
nothing would do but she must be called Laura 
too, and her name being Smith, there was another 
Laura Smith. But, you see, the misfortune of 
the thing was that your letter was only addressed 
to Miss Laura Smith; and Laura—-that is, my 
Laura—and Miss Smith—that is, Miss Laura 
Smith, my Laura’s aunt, you see—thought the 
letter was addressed to her; and your Laura sent 
my Laura to tell you. So you are engaged to 
her, of course, don't you see, Hodge?” 

I was long past seeing or hearing either. I 
lay up against a log in the road in a dead faint. 
That story of the Smiths finished me. Ofien 
now, in the spring of the year, when I feel shaky 
with my liver, or that old whirring comes bac 
in my head, there is a noise like a million of bees 
buzzing around me the name of Smith in its dif- 
ferent varieties—the mother of Smith, the sis- 
ter’s grandmother's aunt of Smith, the daughter 
of the father of Smith, and so on, till I nearly 
go mad. 

The doctor picked me up, and sent for his 
buggy, and carried me back to my splendid bed 
with the pink canopy; and Laura’s aunt—the 
one I was engaged to by mistake—-watched over 
and nursed me with such tender care that, when 
I got well, out of sheer gratitude I kept to my 
engagement, and married her. She was a good 
woman and a nice-looking woman, and I was 
fond enough of her to be glad to rescue her from 
her abominable name, and give her the honest 
one of Hodge. f 

I never refused her any thing but once, That 
was when she wanted to name our first-born aft- 
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HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. 
Journalism in the United States, from 1690 
to 1872. By Frepvertc Hupsoy. Crown 
Svo, ( loth, B5 00. 


This is the only complete history of the newspaper 
press of America which has yet appeared; and it is 
not too much te say that it thoroughiy exhausts the 
subject. With keen aud indefatigable interest, the 
author has explored public and private libraries, ran- 
sacked files of old newspapers, yellow and faded and 
dim with age, and, in short, has laid every available 
source of information under contribution in search of 
material for this work. Himself a journalist of great 
ability and long experience, Mr. Hudson is probably 
the filtest man living for the work he has undertaken. 
The material has been growing under his hand during 
maby years’ research and investigation, and the com- 
pleted work presents an immense amount of varied 
and entertaining information on a subject in which 
every intelligent American reader feels a personal in- 
terest. 

Every American of intelligence will find in this ad- 
mirable workamostentertaining and valuable addition 
tohis library. The growth of journalism has kept pace 


“with and has fostered that of public intelligence and 


national prosperity. Americans are a newspaper- 
reading people. Every body in this country takes 
his morning newspaper as regularly as he takes 
breakfast fe counts the day lost which is not com- 
meuced by reading al] the news of all the world. The 
public curiosity as to newspapers is intense; Mr. Hud- 
son'g book tells all about them—how they sprang up, 
how they grew, how some of them have died, and about 
the men who have given their best energies to the work 
of making American newspapers the best in the world. 








NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA. California: 
For Health, Pleasure, and Residence. <A 
Book for Travellers and Settlers. Illustrated. 
Seventh Thousand now ready. 8vo, Paper, 
$2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


All those good Americans who desire to see the 
miauificent pictures of the West before they die and 
go to Paris, will find in Mr. Nordhoff a guide at once 
entertaining and considerate. It might well be that 

] sm of an Eastern observer, used to a less 
soil, should lead to an unmeanut exaggera- 
the agricultural forces of California; but the 
, with his almost incredible facts, seems to be a 
sry Gradgrind in the matter of figures—a beneficent 
iradyrind to the emigrants who need to know some- 
thing of the mew Eden before that way they turn 
their hopeful steps. The first part of the book is given 
to the instruction of travellers, to definite details of 
ways, aud places, and expeuses. The description of 












the trip across the Continent, with its palace cars and | 
its unexpected little Juxuries, reads like nothing so | 


much as an Arabian Nig ale wherein the happy 









possessor of the lamp, or the ig, or the purse stum- 
mous any number of obliging and comfort-bearing 
genii at will.—N. ¥. Tribune. 


Mr. Nordhoff has given 
book of travels, but a pr 
aud through the country i f.*** It presents both 
the romantic and the practical side of California, and 
will be read with equal interest by the ——— 
ist and the man who is looking toward that country 
as a place of residence.—. Y. Evening Post. 

This book stands, as few books do, one of the best 
tests for general interest. Open it where you will, 
and you tind yourself at once attracted both by the 
subject aud the style. Mr. Nordhoff knows how to 
use h’s eyes, and he Knows how to use his pen. We 
advise every one who wants to find out a great deal 
about that beautiful State, put in a compact, readable, 
and workmanlike form, and to enjoy at the same time 
one of the pleasautest books of the season, to read 
Mr. Nordhoff’s *“ California.” —N. Y. Timea. 


BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. A 
Christmas Story. By B.L. Farseox, Au- 


s not merely an interesting 
il guide over the route 


thor of ‘London's Heart,” ‘‘ Joshua Marvel,” | 


** Grif,” ** Blade-o'-Grass,”’ &e. Illustrated. 


8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


TALMAGE’S SERMONS. Sermons by the 
Rey. 'T. De Wrrr Tacmags, delivered in the 
srooklyn Tabernacle. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 OV each. (Second Series just ready.) 

Mr. Talmage’s discourses lay hold of my inmost 
soul.--Mr. Srcneron, of London, 

Mr. Talmage does wide and great good by the force 
with which he preaches common-sense to the multi- 
tudes who throng his huge Tabernacle. The qualities 
which give his sermons hold upon the people have 
the same influence in his books.—Evening Mail, N. Y. 

Mr. Talmage is a pulpit phenomenon. His con- 
ceptions of men and things are so vivid that he can 
not be said to possess them: they possess him. He 
ix dramatic, aud can not describe without acting. He 
has a clear, incisive mind, a broad and genial humor, 
a high and exacting conscientiousness, kindly sympa- 
thy, a vivid imagination, and vehement passion. He 
is in dead earnest, and every blow tells.—N. ¥. Inde- 
pendent, 


NAST’S ALMANAC. The Almanac for 1873. 
With 80 Characteristic Illustrations by THom- 
as Nast. Crown Svo, Paper, 25 cents; Five 
Copies by mai!, postpaid, for $1 00. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN 
GERMANY AND FRANCE, with a Diary 
of Siege Life at Versailles. By Brevet Ma- 
jor-General W. B. Hazen, U.S. A., Colonel 
Sixth Infantry. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

General Hazen has made an addition—both popular 
and scientific—to the literature of the Franco-German 

War which wilkbe read with much interest.—London 

Spectator. 


MUNSON’S PHONOGRAPHY. The Com- 
plete Phonographer: being an Inductive Ex- 
position of Phonography, with its Application 
to all branchés of Reporting, and affordipg the 
Fullest Instruction to those who have not the 
Assistance of an Oral Teacher ; also intended 
as a School-Book. By James E, Munsoy, 
Offi: ial Stenographer to the Surrogate’s Court 
of New York. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THIRTY YEARS IN THE HAREM; or, 
The Autobiography of Melek-Hanum, Wife 
of Hl. H. Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pasha. 12mo 
Cloth, $1 50. , 
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RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmos- 
phere, and Life. Being the Second Series of 
a Descriptive History of the Life of the Globe. 
By Exists Recrvus. Profusely Illustrated 
with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps print- 
ed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $600. (Uniform 
in style with Reclus’s Earth.) 


It is a companion work to “The Earth,” by this 
author, and the two taken together make upa =e — 
descriptive account of the globe we it. ery 
many works have been written about the sea, from 
different points of view, in its ph and emvtional 
aspects, in its influence on the life of the planet, and 
its connection with mental development, but noi one 
of them all is mure remarkable than this, or contains 
a greater amount of information concerning “Old 
_— gray’and melancholy waste.”—-Hvening Post, 
A 

If this work on the *‘ Ocean, Atmosphere, and Life™ 
could have disconnected instruction from entertain- 
ment, it would be run after as one of the most enter- 
taining publications of the day; but it instructs as well 
as amuses ; for it gives, in an essentially popular form, 
the results of scientific investigation, exploration, 
and theory.— Boston Globe. 

It com aioe his descriptive history of the life of the 
globe, adding to the comprehensive description of the 
solid foundation, the bones as it were, of the globe in 
the first volume a like full statement of its circulating 
and life-giving media, the blood, of this greatest of 
animals, as some would have it. The first part, of 
two hundred pages, is a wonderfully thorough and 
philosophical, while popular, study of the ocean, its 
currents, tides, shallows, and shores; the second de- 
votes as much more space to the atmosphere and me- 
teorology ; the third treats of animated life: the flora 
of the sea and earth, the fauna, “earth and man,” and 
finally the work of man in his reaction on nature. The 
work is wonderfully comprehensive and informing, 
a very cyclopedia on its subject, interestingly readable 
in style, and in every respect of very great merit.— 
N.Y. Evening Mail. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
PHAETON. A Novel. By Witttam Brack, 
Author of ‘‘ Love or Marriage?” ‘‘In Silk At- 
tire,” ‘*The Monarch of Mincing- Lane,” 
‘**Kilmeny,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Fresh, charming, and piquant, Mr. Black's humor is 
of the finest order; his insight into the character of 


women is keen and noble; he has no lack of shrewd- 
ness of a manly sort; and he does not fail in any part 


| of this “or work to carry us, as it were, com- 


fortably in his pair-horse phaeton. * * * He has given 
us one of the most enjoyable books of the year.— 
Standard, London. 


THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VER- 
SION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. P. Scuarr, D.D. 
618 pp., Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 00. 


This work embraces in one volume: 


I. ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J. B. Ligutroot, 
D.D., Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edi- 
tion, Revised. 196 pp. 


Il. ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in Connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Ricu- 
arp Curngvix Trenon, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin.~ 1@4pp. 

III. CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By d. C. Exxicort, D.D., Bish- 
op of Gloucester and Bristol. 178 pp. 

Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., has done the Christian pub- 
lic a valuable and timely service in editing a popular 





| edition of the “ Revision of the English Version of the 


New Testament,” as discussed by Lightfoot, Ellicott, 
and Trench. Heretofore the able writings of these 
authors on this important subject have only been ob- 
tainable in separate volumes. Here they are present- 
ed in one compact book, with an able and scholarly 
introduction by Dr. Schaff, which gives a clear account 
of the origin and expediency of the revision now in 
progress, the composition and ability of the commis- 
sion engaged upon it, and concise illustrations of the 
changes to be made. The volume is to be warmly 
commended, and is emphatically a multum in parvo.— 
Watchman and Reflector. 





BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman:” 


1, LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY. 
A Picture from Life. By the Author of 
** John Halifax, Gentleman.” With II- 
lustrations by Frélich. 16mo, Cloth, 90 
cents. 
seat . 

THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. By 
Georgiana M. Cratx. _ IIlustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


te 


. TWENTY YEARS AGO. From the 
Journal of a Girl in her Teens. Edited 
by the Author of “ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


as 


- IS IT TRUE? Tales, Curious and 
Wonderful, collected by the Author of 
‘* John Halifax, Gentleman, 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents. Re 


AN ONLY SISTER. By Madame 
Gvizor pe Wirt. With 6 Illustrations. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


se 


ao 





LONDON’S HEART. A Novel. By B. L. 
Farseron, Author of ‘ Grif,” *‘ Joshua Mar- 
vel,” ‘* Blade-o'-Grass,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper. (Just Ready.) 


Mr. Farjeon has been compared to Dickens—he has 
been considered to belong to the same school of writ- 
ers, and to take Dickens for his master; but by no crit- 
ic has he been charged with being an imitator, though, 
had euch been the fact, a high authority in criticism 
has said that successfully to imitate Dickens is no 
mean praise.— Dublin University Magazine. 

Mr. Farjeon is certainly a novelist of great power.— 
Christain Union, N.Y. 








MIDDLEMARCH. A Novel. By Grorce 
Exrot, Author of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” ** ‘The Mill 
on the Floss,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


It will probably be adjudged George Eliot’s mas- 
terpiece, and by consequence it will take rank among 
the highest works of genius of the age. The secret 
of this wonderful woman's power is her profound in- 
sight into the working of the human heart in con- 
junction with the rare mastery of language by which 
she has always exactly the proper words to unfold 
them. Characterization is, therefore, her strongest 

and with this superiority to other great mas- 
ters, that nothing of caricature, of extravagance, or 
of exaggeration is needed by her to impress her men 
and women on the reader’s mind. he charm of 
George Eliot is undoubtedly her wonderful style, of 
which it may be suid that grace and fitness character- 
ize every sentence.—N. ¥Y. Evening Post. 

*** The volume is full of these golden sentences; 
and, apart from the story, it can be read for such sen- 
tences, as we read a volume of Jean Paul—or, as old 
Johnson used to say of Richardson, it should be read 
forthe sentiment.—Boston Traveller. . 

There is no falling off in that vivid power, subtle 
thought, epigrammatic terseness, and vigorous 
strength that were the distinguishing characteristics 
of “‘Romola” and the “ Mill on the Floss." * * * The 
book contains some of the most powerful characters 
that its author has as yet conceived.—Boston Saturday 
Evening tte. 

In “Middlemarch, a Study of Provincial Life,” we 
have a most vivid and ny in illustration of the 
qualities which have given George Eliot the position 
of the first of living novelists. ne personages of the 
story are at once typical and individual. They are 
representative of English provincial life, and are at 
the same time as racy as though they had been select- 
ed at hap-hazard from the population, on account of 
their uliarities and oddities. Without any appa- 
rent effort on the part of the author, they are made to 
live in our imaginations as real beings, —— 
of each other, and yet aiding to develop eac 
*** It is our deliberate judgment that it indicates a 

enius superior to that of any other novelist now liv- 
ng.— Boston Globe. 

A work which, if it stood alone, would have made an 
era in the literature of fiction. Following, as it does, 
a series of acknowledged masterpieces from the same 
hand which gave a new character to the English 
“novel,” it would have been much to have been able 
to say that it maintained the reputation of its author. 
But we shall be surprised if the mature judgment 
passed upon it by those who can appreciate the work 
of a true artist, does not pronounce it the most per- 
fect of the series.—Dlackwood's Magazine. 


SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. By Jacos 
Assotr. A Series of Entertaining Narra- 
tives designed to give substantial and thor- 
ough instruction to both youthful and mature 
readers respecting the fundamental principles 





of Science. Profusely Illustrated. 4 vols. 
ready: 
HEAT. WATER AND LAND. 
LIGHT. | FORCE. 


The volumes sold separately, 12mo, Cloth, 


$1 50 each. 


AROUND THE WORLD. By Epwarp D. 
G. Prive, D.D. With numerous I]lustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as 
told to my Child. By the Author of ‘‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. 








other. | thousand 


a 
THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel, By 


Cuarves Reape, Author of * Hard Cash» 
‘*Never Too Late to Mend,” * Foul Play.” 
‘Put Yourselgjn His Place,” &c. Ilustrated, 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 60 cents, 





HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS, EL 
egant and Cheap. With Original Character- 
istic Illustrations by American and British 
Artists. 


OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00, 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, ¢1 50, 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Iitus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Cloth, $1 25. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. syo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Illustrations by 
W. L. Sheppard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Illustrations 

* by C. 8. Reinhardt. (Jn Press.) 


BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations by J. Bar- 
nard. (/n Preparation.) | 


PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by 
by Thomas Nast. (/n Preparation.) 


When was Charles Dickens ever more tastefully and 
effectively illustrated than in the fine “‘ Household” 
edition now coming out from the Harper's press? 
Five volumes have made their appearance already, 
and with each successive volume the value and pop- 
ularity of the series are enhanced. Here is ‘‘ Dombey 
and Son,” the latest issue, with fifty-two illustrations 
by W. L. Sheppard, which are so very good that it is a 
ities Dickens might not have lived to see 
them.—. Y. Evening Post. 


THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Jour- 
neys on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty 
Years’ Wanderings ; undertaken in connec- 
tion with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai and 
the Palestine Exploration Fand. By E. H. 
Patmer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. With Maps and numerous IIlustra- 
tions from Photographs and Drawings taken 
on the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition 
and C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8&vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

Mr. E. H. Palmer has herein embodied the results 
of the survey of the Desert which excited a consid- 
erable interest among biblical students. The en- 
terprise was undertaken in the hope of icy 3 up 
many doubts of an historical or a geographical kind 
that rested over the land of the Exvudus of Israel. 
The success which attended it was in the highest de- 
gree gratifying, and Mr. Palmer's narrative of the 
journeyings of the Commission has both a present 
interest and a permanent value. He was exceedingly 
well fitted to undertake the explorations, from famil- 
iarity with the country and the fe yey colloquial 
dialects of the wandering Arabs, and his intelligence 
and discrimination appear in every chapter of the 
book. * * * While the whole inquiry has been made 
in a spirit of the truest reverence and of implicit be- 
lief in the Mosaic history, Mr. Palmer does not en- 
comber his account with disputation or with undue 
application of Bible texts, but goes right en with 
ease and freedom to the results at which the explorers 





| aimed. Among these the determination of the true 


DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT. A Novel. | 


By EpuunpY ares, Author of ‘‘ Black Sheep,” 
**Wiecked in Port,” ‘Kissing the Rod,” 
** Land at Last,” &e. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
Mr. Yates, in the preface of his book, defends his 
selection of plots and the treatment of his characters 


ou the ground that he has actually witnessed the scenes | 


whereof he speaks. His views on the matter are cer- 
tainly authoritative, and, no doubt, well founded. It 
is hardly necessary to say that any work of Mr. Yates’s 
is we)l-written, and that it is worthy of perusal. Dr. 
Wainwright is supposed to be a physician in a private 
lunatic asylum in the vicinity of Loudon. We have 
no reasons to doubt that the situations described are 


anthentic, and that the work, like those of Charles | 


Reade, will have its effect to instruct the public in re- 
gard to a matter it evidently knows very little about. 
—The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. The Poetical Works 
of Alfred Tennyson. Complete in One Vol- 
ume, including his latest poem, ‘‘ Gareth and 
Lynette.” Handsomely Illustrated.  8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. 


THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


Thorne,” ‘‘Can You Forgive Her?” ‘*'The 
Small House at Allington,” &e. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


SWINTON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A 
Progressive Grammar of the English Tongue, 
based ,on the Results of Modern Philology. 
By Prof. Wm. Swintoy, A.M. 12mo, 220 
pages, Half Roan, 75 cents. 





GLADSTONE’S LIFE OF FARADAY. 
Michael Faraday. By J. H. Guapstone, 
Ph.D., F.R.S. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


TO THE, BITTER END. A Novel. By Miss 
M. E. Brappoy, Author of ‘‘ Aurora Floyd,” 
“* Dead-Sea Fruit,” ‘‘ Birds of Prey,” ‘‘ John 
Marchmont’s Legacy,” &c. Illusivated. 8vo, 
Paper. (Just Ready. ) 


A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. A Novel. By 
James Payn, Author of ‘‘ Carlyon’s Year,” 
** Cecil’s Tryst,” ‘‘A Beggar on Horseback,” 
**Bred in the Bone,” ** Found Dead,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. By 
Gait Hamixton, Author of ‘* Woman's Worth 
and Worthlessness.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 





A Novel. | 
By Antuony Tro.vorr, Author of ** Doctor | 





site of the Mountain of the Law is perhaps the most 
remarkable.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Caries 

Gipson, Author of ‘‘ For the King,” and 

** For Lack of Gold.” svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

* Robin one | 7? peer a not a novel of the sen- 
sational school ; it is perfectly free from any attempt 
at fine writing, the style is good and natural, the his- 
tory is told with a simplicity and directness of purpose 
which at times rises to eloquence, and although most 
of it is in the dialect of the Scottish lowlands, that 
point has never been a drawback with English read- 
ers since the time of the Waverly Novels.—Pall Mall 
Gazette, London. ° 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. New Editibn. Revised, with Maps 
and Illustrations. ‘The following volumes are 
now ready: Gospels, 2 vols. ; Acts, 1 vol. ; 
Romans, | vol. ; First Corinthians, 1 vol. ; 
Second’ Corinthians and Galatians, 1 vol. 
12mo,Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 








A PASSION IN TATTERS. A Novel. By 
Annie Tuomas, Author of “*‘ Maud Mohan, 
**Denis Donne,” ‘‘ False Colors,” ** Played 
Out,” “The Dower House,” ‘* Theo Leigh,” 
‘*Only Herself,” ‘* Playing for High Stakes, 
&c. 8yvo, Paper, 75 cents. 

“4 Passion in Tatters"” is certainly a book which 
cafi not fail to be interesting. The author has a happy 
knack of introducing a variety of totally distinct char- 
acters. The authoress does not admit of a breach of 
the Seventh Commandment; neither is there any 
thing coarse throughout the book. She delineates 
the working of the female mind with an artistic touch. 
—Atheneum, London. 





FOR THE KING. An Historical Novel. By 
Cxuar es Grrnon, Author of ‘* For Lack of 
Gold,” *‘ Robin Gray,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 

Mr. Gibbon here presents some excellent historic 
studies with some masterly creations of his own. 
Throughout we have the same picturesque clearness 
and simplicity we have before admired.—British Quar- 
terly Review. 


SONG LIFE. [Illustrating the Journey of 
Christiana and her Children from Earth to the 
Celestial City. For the Sunday-School and 
Family Circle. By Partie Purciies, Author 
of “Singing Pilgrim,” ‘* Hallowed Songs,” &c- 
Illustrated by C. Gray Parker. 4to, 50 cents. 


THE MAID OF SKER. A Novel. By R. D. 
Brackmore, Author of ‘‘Cradock Nowell, 


‘*Lorna Doone,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 








